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She'll be the new flagship of the Sunshine Fleet 
the WINDSOR CASTLE 


38,000 tons of modern luxury and elegance 
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When you use Esso Golden 
you feel you're driving a better car 
—and you are! 
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W hat 


is 


Lager 





beer? 


Where did lager originate? 


On the Continent of course. The discoveries of the famous nine 

teenth century scientists, Louis Pasteur and Emil Hansen made 
it possible to improve on the old brewing methods — and lager 
was the result. 


What is lager made of? 


Malt, hops and yeast —the same ingredients as ale, but in differ 

ent proportions. The yeast for lager must be of pure culture and 
the pure yeast that gives distinction to SKOL is brought to 
England from the Continent 


How is lager made? 


It takes great skill and highly specialised equipment to brew a 
lager. Unlike ale which ferments on top of the brew, lager can 
only be produced by deep fermentation — the yeast remaining 
at the bottom of the brew. This big difference in the brewing of 
lager gives the lighter, dry taste for which lager is famed 


Where did the name come from? 


From the German word “laager” which means “to store”, Fo 
this is another difference in lager, it must be stored after brewing 
to bring it to maturity—a process essential to the quality of a 
true lager such as “SKOL". 


S KOL the light dry Lager 
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Does Britain make true, pure lager? 


Yes — SKOL is the best-known and most popular. It was intro- 
duced only a short time ago and the breweries are working night 
and day to meet the demand. 


What else makes a fine lager? 


Water—a pure, soft water. That's why SKOL is brewed at 
Alloa in Scotland and Wrexham in North Wales with special 
equipment designed and produced in Sweden. Lager brewing 
commenced at Alloa after World War 1 and at Wrexham in 
1882 following the establishment of a lager brewery there by a 
famous chemist from Saxony, R. F. Graesser, who brought over 
a brewer from Pilsen, Bohemia. Graesser foresaw that one day 
lager would be a big seller in this Country. Brewing methods 
adopted in both breweries have been arrived at in consultation 
with the best Continental advice over the last ten years. 


Does Britain like lager? 


Yes — Britons like the light, dry taste of lager beer. It is light 
in colour, clear, sparkling and very refreshing — without a trace 
of sweetness. More lager is drunk around the world than any 
other type of beer and the British trend is more and more 
towards this light, dry drink, 


HAVE A GLASS AND YOU'LL SEE WHY. NEXT TIME 


YOU ARE THIRSTY ...SAY SKOL 
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PRINCE ANDREW WITH HIS GRANDMOTHER, BROTHER AND SISTER: A CHARMING FAMILY GROUP TAKEN IN THE GARDEN OF 
CLARENCE HOUSE ON THE QUEEN MOTHER'S SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


Prince Andrew, who was born on February 19 and is now five and a half 
months old, is seen here smiling happily on his grandmother's lap. Prince 
Andrew comes second in succession to the throne taking precedence over 
Princess Anne. The Royal children are seen here on August 4 when they 
went to visit the Queen Mother; other pictures of their visit can be seen on 


page 253 Later in the day the Queen Mother was the guest of Princess 
Margaret and Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones at a family luncheon party at 
Kensington Palace. They were joined there by the Queen, Prince Charles 
and Princess Anne. It was the Queen Mother's sixtieth birthday. She has 
received congratulations from friends and well-wishers all over the world 


Postage Inland, 4d.; Canada, | 4d.; Elsewhere Abroad, thd ( These rates apply as Phe Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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A LETTER in The Times recently made the 
point that, compared with the appalling and 
steadily growing road casualty figures, the average 
fatality to passengers in train accidents in the 
eight years 1951-58 was only forty In 1959, 
as in 1945 and 1956, there were no fatal accidents 
to railway passengers at all—years in which, 
I believe, the fatal road toll was around 5000 
Yet the annual distance covered by railway 
passengers in this country averages 1642 million 
miles 
The reason for this contrast is obvious. “ On 
the railways,’ the writer of the letter pointed out, 
‘an engine-driver drives his train on a fixed track 
He is guided by signals at frequent intervals and 
his journeys are supervised by elaborate systems of 
the driver of motor vehicles on 
He does not 


traffic controls 
the roads is subject to more hazards 
drive on a fixed track; he is only 
restricted by the road boundaries 
On the same road there are other 
drivers moving in opposite direc 

tions at speeds varying from 20 to 
as much as 8o or 100 miles per 
hour. In addition to motor vehicles, 
the roads are frequented by other 
road vehicles not motor-driven, 
push-bicycles, wheel-barrows and 
But that is not all; 
there are pedestrians, there are 


perambulators 


children not necessarily passing to 
and fro, but possibly playing football 
or cricket, there are dogs, cats, 
poultry, all uncontrolled, none 
requiring a licence and none requir 
ing a certificate of qualification.’’* 
All this is known to everyone; 
our railways are subject to law and 
order, our highways are chaos 
Kvery time one travels by train, 
every time one takes a car on to the 
road or crosses the street, one is 
Yet the contrast 
engine-drivers 
are highly trained for their task; 


made aware of it 
does not end there 


the driver of a main-line express 
has to have at least seven years’ 
preliminary  traming Any fool, 
man, woman or lad, can drive a cat 
or motor-bicycle at whatever speed 
he chooses, not only along M.1, 
but, what is more, down any 

winding lane, with no other training than what 
is required to pass a rudimentary driving 
test The consequence of all this is that every 
day a dozen or more people are killed on the high 
ways and several hundreds injured, many of them 
seriously The sum total of human misery and 
anguish ts past calculation. Yet next to nothing ts 
done to try to remedy matters apart from an 
enormous expenditure on widening roads and 
rebuilding urban centres, such as the lamentable 
destruction of amenity now taking place in the 
Koyal Parks of Central London one of the 
consequences of which will be to enable motorists 
to travel in certain places, like western Knights 
bridge and Hyde Park, even faster and more 
recklessly than they do at present The history 
basis of English law ts that the personal liberty 
of the subject must be restrained when, and only 
when, it results in the destruction of the lberty 
of the others 


of liberty than to deprive a man of life, and this ts 


There can be no greater destruction 


precisely what those who drive at high speeds on 
our crowded highways are involuntarily doing 
In other words, those who govern us are at present 
failing in the most elementary of public duties 
to enforce m this matter essential law and ordet 
ontinue on the 


The ire allowing anarchy to 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


highways, I will not say unchecked—for that 
would be untrue—but unchecked to the extent of 
5000 or 6000 deaths and more than 200,000 
casualties a year. This is a pretty grim indictment, 
and one would have to go back to the Wars of 
the Koses to find a parallel failure to enforce law 
in this country as widespread in its effects on 
human life and happiness 

But, it may be argued, any sterner enforce 
ment of order on the highway than that which 
already exists would constitute an intolerable 
invasion of private liberty—the liberty that is, 
of the motorist 

two exceedingly 
frequently appear to take this line and object 


The great motoring organisations 
powerful corporations 

strongly even to such modest measures by the 
police as mechanically checking motorists’ speeds 
on urban highways where a legal speed-limit 
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gathered beside H.M.S. Victory. 


exists \ man, it is contended, should be free 
to drive his car at whatever pace he likes, and if 
anyone gets in his way and comes to grief as a 
result, it is up to the police to prove that he was 
driving dangerously In the same way it is felt 
that a motorist should be free to leave his car in 
any street that happens to suit his convenience, 
the only impediment to his freedom to do so being 
the prior presence of some other car on the spot 
As a result of this theory 
not only are many thoroughfares almost com 


he requires for his own 


pletely blocked but Londoners, who pay heavy 
rents and rates for the ground their houses occupy, 
find that access to their homes is constantly being 
blocked by the cars of strangers parked, often 
for hours and sometimes for weeks on the publi 
street and without making any payment for this 
privilege \ taxi-driver told me a short while 
igo that a fare he had picked up at a London 
terminus asked him to drive to a street where he 
had deliberately left his car unattended during a 
two-months’ visit to the Continent; this he had 
explained was by far the easiest and cheapest way 
of disposing of it while he was away 
What ts the remedy for all this confusion and 
chaos and the human tragedies to which they give 


rise It 1s surely to insist on the same standards 
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FIRED FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR: A 24-POUNDER CANNON FROM THE 
VICTORY BEING FIRED DURING THE PORTSMOUTH NAVY DAY ON AUGUST |! 


When last fired—in 1805, from Nelson's flagship Victory during the Battle of Trafalgar—this 
cannon had an 8 Ib. charge, oakum wadding and a 24 Ib. solid shot 
this year by gunners from H.M.S. Excellent, in the costume of Trafalgar, its cannon-ball was made But once the 
of papier-maché, its charge, 1} lb. of powder and its wadding of glass fibre 
Despite this the 160-year-old cannon made a brave noise and delighted the crowds who had 


When fired on Navy Day, 


for safety's sake 


of safety and of careful driving on the highways 
as have long been enforced on the railways. Laws 
to achieve this need to be devised by Parliament 
and the means to execute them duly provided 
Until roads can be built which, like railway tracks, 
are exclusively reserved for one-way motor traffic, 
such as M.1, there should be a speed-limit or 
speed-limits on all other roads, based on the pace 
at which an accident, if it occurs, is likely to be 
fatal. It may be argued by motorists that a man 
has a right to kill himself, though the ancient law 
of England acknowledges no such right, but it 
seems monstrous to contend, even by implication, 
that he has any right to kill others merely in order 
to gratify a desire for speed. Nor do I believe that 
the prohibition of excessive speeds except on 
special motorways would result in a substantial 
slowing down of the average flow of traffic; if it 
was accompanied, as it should be, 
by the prohibition of parking on 
all main highways and_ streets 
of less than a certain width, the 
time taken by the ordinary motor 
journey almost certainly 
be shortened. What the motorist, 
like every other citizen in a law 
abiding country, needs to know 
is what he legitimately can and 
So long as motorists 


would 


cannot do 
can safely assume that they are 
entitled to leave their cars unat 
tended wherever they please, there 
will be constant and unnecessary 
interference with the flow of 
traffic ; 
are free to drive at any pace 


so long as they feel they 


they please, regardless of other 
road users’ safety, there will be 
frequent and fatal accidents 
There are bound to be initial 
, difficulties and during 
dae. <4 
oe the preliminary stages of creating 
- of: and enforcing law for a motoring 
ey community 
outgrown, both in size and the 
capacity for causing injury, any 
thing contemplated when the exist 
ing law of the road was formulated 
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protests 


which has now far 


necessity for law on 
the highway has been accepted, as 
it undoubtedly will be, order and 
safety will follow just as they did on 
the railways in the third quarter of the last 
century when the Legislature, shocked into action 
by the accident rate, applied its mind to the 
The fact that the majority—probably 
Members _ of 


problem 
the overwhelming mayjorty—of 
Parliament and of senior Civil Servants are them 
selves motorists ts no more likely to prevent 
Parliament from doing its duty to end what has 
become a national disgrace than the fact that a 
majority of Members of Parliament 130 years 
ago were landlords, and game-preservers prevented 
the Parliament of that time from stamping out 
the practice of killing and maiming poachers by 
That the public will be behind the 
Legislature when it acts is suggested by the fact 
that, after the Prime Minister, the most popular 
statesman in recent popularity-polls has been the 


man traps 


present Minister for Transport, who is credited, 
rightly or wrongly, with the intention of establish 
ing order on the highways. We are a Christian 
people and one long accustomed to order and the 
enforcement of law, and are growing, | believe, 
impatient both of massacre and anarchy on the 
Queen's highway 


* The lime , July 28, 1960 Letter by Sir Walter 
Benton Jones 
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A VERY HAPPY PICTURE OF THE QUEEN MOTHER WITH HER YOUNGEST GRANDCHILD, PRINCE 
ANDREW, WHO IS NOW FIVE AND A HALF MONTHS OLD 





LONDON NEWS 


PRINCE ANDREW’S FIRST OUTING: 
A VISIT TO HIS GRANDMOTHER. 


i 
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PRINCE ANDREW SMILING DELIGHTEDLY AS HIS SISTER, PRINCESS ANNE, SHOWS HIM A 
GERANIUM FLOWER IN THE GARDEN OF CLARENCE HOUSE 


| photographs, which are perhaps some of the most delightful and 

informal ever taken of members of the Royal family, record one of 
the first big outings in the life of Prince Andrew. On Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother's birthday, Prince Charles, Princess Anne and Prince 
Andrew were driven from Buckingham Palace to Clarence House. In the 
garden of Clarence House the Royal children presented their birthday 
presents to their grandmother. Prince Andrew, who is now five and a half 
months old, is a fine strong-looking baby and obviously enjoyed his visit. 


AFTER VISITING THEIR GRANDMOTHER ON HER SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY ON AUGUST 4: PRINCE CASTING AN APPRAISING BUT GENIAL GLANCE AT THE WORLD: PRINCE ANDREW, WHOSE BIRTH 


CHARLES WITH PRINCE ANDREW ON HIS LAP, AND PRINCESS ANNE 


WAS THE SUBJECT OF SO MUCH POPULAR REJOICING LAST FEBRUARY 
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THE 


A GLANCE AT BRITAIN: 


PART OF THE GREAT OUSE FLOOD PROTECTION SCHEME : A BRUSHWOOD AND WILLOW MATTRESS BEING 
CONSTRUCTED ON A BANK OF THE RIVER OUSE FOR USE IN THE FOUNDATIONS OF A 2000 FT 
TO THE WESTERN WALL WHERE THE OUSE ENTERS THE WASH 


‘SEAN, AN IRISH WOLFHOUND WHICH HAS BEEN GIVEN TO 
THE !ST BATTALION, IRISH GUARDS, AS A MASCOT 
Presented to the Ist Battalion, Irish Guards, by an unnamed 
officer of the llth Hussars, “‘Sean,"' a handsome Irish 
wolfhound, is seen here with his escort Sergeant James 
Byers, at Euston Station on August 7. Sergeant Byers had 
brought him down from Heysham, Lancashire. “Sean "’ 

become the mascot of the Battalion 


BUT HOME DISCOVERY 


EMBANKMENT 


DECAPITATED NMS 


THE VICTORIA 
ivel 


WAS BUILT IN AND USED FOR CAPTAIN 


BEING TOWED INTO HER OLD BERTH ON 
AFTER A FIVE-MONTH REFIT AT CHATHAM 
AND RIGGING WERE REMOVED TO ENABLE HER TO PASS UNDER THE BRIDGES 
SCOTT'S FIRST ANTARCTIC 


13, 1960 


ITEMS 


AUGUST 


EXTENSION 
OBSERVER CORPS 





SOME OF THE VERY FINE I2TH. AND I3TH-CENTURY WALL 
PAINTINGS UNCOVERED IN ST. ALBANS ABBEY 
These wall paintings, which were covered over with lime- 
wash at the time of the Reformation, have been uncovered 
during restoration work at St. Albans Abbey, Hertfordshire 
The work is directed by Professor Baker, whose wife is seen 
here working on a painting, watched by the Precentor, the 
Rev. Stewart Cross 


PS 


HER MASTS 
DISCOLERY 
EXPEDITION 


HATCH, IN KENT 
A.20 ROAD 
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REFUELLING IN FLIGHT: AN AMERICAN TANKER AIRCRAFT WITH THREE RECEIVERS. THIS 
WAS ONE OF THE DISPLAYS GIVEN BY THE R.A.F. AT WEST MALLING, KENT, TO THE ROYAI 


THE OBSERVERS CAME FROM AN AREA FROM PORTSMOUTH TO WATFORD 


A PRIVATE VENTURE LAUNCHED: THE OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE 
BLUEBELL LINE AT SHEFFIELD PARK, SUSSEX, ON AUGUST 7 
It was a sentimental and happy occasion for more than 2000 people 
when the 44 miles of disused branch-line between Horsted Keynes and 
Sheffield Park was re-opened as a private line, two years after bein 
closed as uneconomic. The route will now be open on Saturdays and 
Sundays, and the two engines which operate it were built in the years 
1875 and 1891 respectively 


CUT OUT FROM THE WOODS: THE NEW MOTOR-RACING TRACK WHICH HAS BEEN CONSTRUCTED AT BRAND 
ONE OF THE LEADING TRACKS IN THE COUNTRY 

WHILE BEYOND THE NEW TRACK IS THE ORIGINAL 
SPECTATORS SAW WORLD CHAMPION MR 


IN THE TOP LEFT CAN BE SEEN THI 
ONE WITH ITS STAND AND PADDOCK 
JACK BRABHAM WIN HERE ON AUGUST | 
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IC’ INTEREST—FROM FLOOD PROTECTION TO A GROUNDED BATTLESHIP. 


BEING COACHED BY RADIO: MEMBERS OF ARSENAL FOOTBALL CLUB RECEIVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH A FAMOUS JOCKEY’S AMAZING ESCAPE: LESTER PIGGOTT SEEN FALLING FROM BARBARY 
THE MICROPHONE FROM MR. RONNIE GREENWOOD PIRATE AT THE FINISH OF THE BLACK ROCK HANDICAP AT BRIGHTON RACES 

Each player’ at the Arsenal training grounds was equipped with a small receiver strapped underneath Lester Piggott escaped injury en August 3 at Brighton Races when the saddle on Barbary 

his arm. Here can be seen Arsenal's coach giving instruction through the microphone on the Pirate slipped and caused him to fall. He was engaged in a finish with Bob Barker (centre) 

touchline at a trial match on August 4. A set for team and coach costs £300 Although he was knocked out for a minute he was recovered enough to ride in the next race 
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THE LARGEST LINER TO COME UP THE THAMES: THE HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE'S FLAGSHIP 
ROTTERDAM, WHICH IS %8,000 TONS, AND HAS NO FUNNEL 
Until the Rotterdam anchored at Tilbury on August 3 the largest ship to have sailed up 
the Thames was the Mauretania, just under 36,000 tons, before the war. The £13,000,000 
Rotterdam was here to pick up British passengers going on a cruise 


ROWING IN THE 
HEART OF LONDON 
THE SCENE BY THE 
SERPENTINE, IN 
HYDE PARK, ON 
AUGUST 5 THOU- 
SANDS OF PEOPLE 
WATCHED 
The main attraction 
of the sprint cham- 
pionship regatta over 
the short course on 
the Serpentine was 
the race between the 
Oxford University 
Olympic eight and 
three other crews, a 
race in which Oxford 
defeated Thames 
Rowing Club by one 
second in a most con- 
vincing time 


Right 
RUN AGROUND ON 
+ | HER LAST VOYAGE 
- H.MS VANGUARD 
IN PORTSMOUTH 
HARBOUR WHILE 
TUGS ATTEMPTED TO 
REFLOAT HER 
While she was being 
towed down Ports- 
mouth Harbour on 
August 4 on her way 
to the breakers on 
the Clyde, Vanguard 
grounded near the 
Point at Old Ports- 
mouth She was 
there an hour before 
she could be moved 
Vanguard is expected 
to yield up to 38,000 
tons of scrap metal 
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4 er movement of the Union of 
South Africa towards a republi- 
can status was not unexpected and 
may have been inevitable It is, 
nevertheless, untimely. Over a long 
term period the Government appears 
to be faced by the prospect of a grave 
internal conflict. From the outside it 
is subjected to unceasing pressure. 
The boycott which forms a feature of this 
has increased in intensity and in some fields has 
become highly effective, though in others it 
has failed completely. Heavy losses have already 
been suffered in share and property values and 
the process is certainly not over. 


Elsewhere a short-term danger reached its 
height at the very moment of the South African 
Prime Minister’s announcement In the Congo 
it had been decided to send United Nations forces 
into the dissident province of Katanga. The head 
of its Government at Elisabethville had decided 
to decree full mobilisation of the forces in order to 
resist this incursion. To what extent he really had 
the will or the power to resist was not clear, but 
at least one of the risks was. It amounted to the 
possibility that we should see Belgian civilians 
fleeing once more, but this time in front of troops 
of the United Nations, which would in effect be 
driving them from their homes and possessions. 
It would have been shocking and shameful. I do 
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DR. VERWOERD’S DECISION. 
By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the leader of the United Party, the larger of the 
two Opposition parties, said that a vote for a 
republic could be given only on the assumption 
that South Africa would have to cuit the Common- 
wealth. He accused the Prime Minister of reckless- 
ness in raising the issue now. Dr. Steytler, leader 
of the other party, the Progressives, said they 
would oppose the republican plan with all their 
might. 


From here, it looks as if in the first place 
Dr. Verwoerd would have no great difficulty 
in securing a majority for a republic, and, in the 
second, as if he would find it very difficult, if not 
almost impossible, to obtain extended membership 
of the Commonwealth. In criticising the Govern- 
ment, and still more in forming alternative policies 
likely to impress the outside world, the Opposition 
parties are handicapped by the fact that the 
United Party includes some strong streaks of 
apartheid in its composition, while even the 
Progressives are not in favour of bringing apartheid 
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than before. This attitude, however, 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. {oe nor sccerstions which affect 


sort 
South Africa. The question asked 
has been rather why admission should 
be automatically given to a country 
which there was reason to believe 
wanted to be included in the Com- 
monwealth for what it could get out 
of it and had no intention of contributing 
anything to it. 


As regards South Africa, the reason behind 
rejection would be a moral distaste for its methods 
of government. It would be more potent in non- 
white members of the Commonwealth than among 
the older white members, because in the former it 
would be reinforced by passion. In its turn this 
distinction would bring up the problem of voting 
weight. Ought the smallest recently-joined 
member to possess a vote equalling in value that 
of, let us say, Australia? Should there, on the 
contrary, be an electoral system under which 
certain small members were grouped together and 
given a combined vote which only equalled 
Australia’s single vote? Even then the voting 
power of the new non-white members would be 
strong and would rise rapidly. 


I do not pretend to know what would be the 
decision of Pakistan on this issue, but I should 


IN COMPLETE AGREEMENT OVER NYASALAND: (L. TO R.) MR. A. C. W. DIXON, HEAD OF THE EUROPEAN-LED UNITED FEDERAL PARTY, MR. IAIN MACLEOD, COLONIAL SECRETARY, AND 
DR. HASTINGS BANDA, THE NATIONALIST LEADER, AT THE FINAL MEETING OF THE LANCASTER HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AUGUST 4 


Complete agreement on a constitution for Nyasaland was announced at the final session 
on August 4. The basis of the agreement is that there would be an Executive Council of 
ten members, presided over by a Governor, of whom five would be unofficial and chosen 


not say that it was likely, but it illustrates the 
appalling muddle in Africa. The more tangled 
are African affairs, the more unfavourable are 
their reaction on those of the Union. 


On August 3 it was announced that the Union 
and South-West Africa would vote on October 5 
upon the issue whether or not South Africa 
should become a republic The Prime Minister, 
Ir. Verwoerd, then gave the following explanation 
of policy: should the proposal to establish a republic 
gain the support of a majority, the Government 
would approach the Prime Ministers of member 
states of the Commonwealth and ask for approval 
that South Africa should remain a member of it, 
an approval which he described as “ hitherto 
formal.’ If South Africa were refused continued 
membership, the republican organisation would be 
established, but the Government would try to 
establish the friendliest relations with the United 
Kingdom and other friendly member states 


The Government's view was said to be that 
common interests would lead to agreement that 
South Africa should remain within the Common 
wealth, despite differences of opinion. The Prime 
Minister rather qualified this in a broadcast, when 
he said that, if continued membership were refused, 
it would be because the younger and non-white 
members of the Commonwealth were exerting a 
preponderating influence On the other hand 


twenty members 


abruptly to an end The Opposition has seldom 
been really effective, not even when the United 
Party remained unspht 


Some of the ‘issues on which the divided parts 
quarrel appear to us at this distance not worth 
the bother There we may be wrong because the 
politics of small communities are always very 
different to those of great ones like our own. At 
the moment of writing, they seem to be at odds 
about representation in the somewhat complex 
procedure laid down by the Referendum Act 
In place of candidates there will be in each con 
stituency a republican agent and an anti-republican 
agent. Where Progressives are standing, each 
Opposition party will nominate an anti-republic 
agent, but only one of the two will have official 
standing and will be chosen by the electoral 
officer Assuming that I have got it right, it 
looks very much of a side-issue in a decision of 
this nature 


So the Commonwealth is likely to be presented 
with a new problem after the referendum 
Hitherto, as Dr. Verwoerd remarked, the approval 
given to the continued Commonwealth member 
ship of a state which has set up as a republic 
has been more or less taken for granted. I think, 
however, that there has been emerging a tendency 
to examine in future the credentials of those 
making such an application rather more critically 


from the Legislative Council, three ex-officio members, and two nominated official 
members. There would be two electoral rolls. The Legislative Council would consist of 
Africans will constitute a big majority in Parliament. 


take it to be the only member of non European blood 
from which South Africa could have the slightest 
hope of support. With the white members the 
opinion of the United Kingdom would carryacertain 
weight. The present Government has turned down 
any suggestion of ejecting South Africa from the 
Commonwealth. It might well stomach a republic, 
which it must regard less unfavourably than 
the doctrine of apartheid, though it would have 
to face bitter and strident opposition if it did 
sO There remain some factors which cannot 
be discussed to-day, among them the effect of 
a South African Republic on public opinion and 
policy in Rhodesia. 


It may be argued that Dr. Verwoerd is, as 
regards the question of a republic, only following 
a policy long announced and for which even the 
time had been roughly indicated. The Referendum 
Act was passed during last session. The goal of a 
republic had been proclaimed well before the racial 
question had become mixed up in violence. The 
fact remains that the people whom he is now most 
seriously offending and distressing are precisely 
those who have, while generally condemning, 
looked upon his racial policy with the most under- 
standing eye. Whatever else may be said of 
him, he can at least not be called a Machiavellian 
politician, since he has put himself into the worst 
possible position from every point of view 


PRP ——_— 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


DUBLIN. A VICTORIOUS TEAM: ARGENTINA, WINNERS OF THE AGA KHAN TROPHY CAIRO. 
FROM ENGLAND, THE HOLDERS. FOUR NATIONS COMPETED 
England lost the Aga Khan Trophy at the Royal Dublin Horse Show on August 5 
and were runners-up to Argentine. A testing ground for the Olympic Games, the 
competition was this year the occasion of a surprisingly large number of faults. 


AN IMPRESSIVE OPEN-AIR CEREMONY AS PRESIDENT NASSER FORMALLY OPENS THE HUGE NEW 
SPORTS STADIUM IN EGYPT'S CAPITAL. COMPLETELY UNCOVERED, IT IS ESTIMATED TO BE CAPABLE OF HOLDING 
100,000 PEOPLE, AND TO HAVE COST 45,000,000. THE VAST ARENA WAS LAVISHLY FLOOD-LIT 


= 
== 
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KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYA. OFFICIALLY ENDING A TWELVE-YEAR EMERGENCY 
THE PRIME MINISTER, TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN, SIGNING THE PROCLAMATION 
Although there are estimated to be still some 500 Communist terrorists hidden in the 
jungle near the Siam border, the Federation of Malaya has been celebrating the official 
ending of the long state of emergency. 1000 Commonwealth men took part in a parade 


NEAR SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. A SCHOOL FUNCTION FOR THE RECENTLY-APPOINTED 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL : VISCOUNT DUNROSSIL AT KING'S SCHOOL, PARRAMATTA 
On July 21 Viscount Dunrossil attended his first school cadet parade, carried out an inspection 
and presented musketry trophies gained by the unit in a British Commonwealth cadet .22-rifle 
competition. In a speech he said that as a former cadet he knew the value of such training 


NEAR JERUSALEM, ISRAEL. ARRIVING FOR THE DEDICATION CEREMONY OF A NEW HAVANA. SIGNING THE DECREE OF EXPROPRIATION OF ALL AMERICAN-OWNED COMPANIES 
“ HADASSA ” HOSPITAL: THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. DAVID BEN-GURION (OPEN-NECK SHIRT), WHO IN CUBA: THE CUBAN PRIME MINISTER, DR. FIDEL CASTRO 
IS ACCOMPANIED BY HIS WIFE (LEFT), AND BY A FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE HADASSA A crowd of 30,000 in Havana on August 7 heard their Prime Minister, who is still recovering 


: . . from his recent illness, announce the “ forcible expropriation "' of companies which are said to 
ORGANISATION AND HIS WIFE. THERE ARE SEVERAL HADASSA " HOSPITALS be worth about (285,000,000 The owners will be reimbursed in fifty-year Cuban bonds 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


Left 
CAPE 
CANAVERAL, 

FLORIDA, U.S.A. 
PART OF AN UNSUC- 
CESSFUL AMERICAN 
TEST FOR LAUNCHING 
A MAN IN SPACE: A 
PROJECT MERCURY 
CAPSULE FITTED TO 
THE NOSE OF A 100. 
TON ATLAS ROCKET 
READY FOR THE 
LAUNCHING THE 
ROCKET EXPLODED 
SOON AFTERWARDS. 


as 


= oe 


(Right.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
U.S.A. 
WHERE THE PASSEN- 
GERS CAN BOARD THE 
AIRCRAFT STRAIGHT 
FROM THE CON- 
COURSE: FIVE DC# 
JET AIRLINERS, IN 
SYMMETRICAL DISPO- 
SITION, CONNECTED 
BY RETRACTABLE 
CORRIDORS. 
These five DC-& jet 

airliners, forming a — 

nicely symmetrical ttern at the United 

Airlines Terminal! at San Francisco Interna- 

tional Airport, are connected by telescopic 

corridors called ‘ Jetways,’’ which auto- 

matically extend and retract for passengers 
leaving and boarding aircraft. 


“om& 
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STATEN ISLAND, U.S.A. LIEUT.-COLONEL H. G. HASLER, WHO 
FINISHED SECOND IN THE SINGLE-HANDED TRANSATLANTIC YACHT RACE, 
ON BOARD JESTER 
Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Hasler, of Southampton, sailed his Chinese 25-ft. 
lug-rigged junk, Jester, to finish second to Mr. Francis Chichester in 
the recent transatlantic yacht race from Plymouth to New York. He 


. took forty-eight days to complete the crossing. 
GROTON, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. SAILORS SALUTING AS COLOURS ARE RAISED ON 


THE U.S. NAVY'S TWELFTH NUCLEAR SUBMARINE, USS. SCORPION. THE COMMISSIONING 
TOOK PLACE AT THE GENERAL DYNAMIC SHIPYARD SCORPION, A SWIFT ATTACK 
SUBMARINE, WAS LAUNCHED LAST DECEMBER IN THE BACKGROUND IS TRITON 


PALERMO, BUENOS AIRES TRIUMPHANT IN SOUTH AMERICA: THE VIENNA. WHERE AT LEAST EIGHTEEN PEOPLE WERE KILLED AND MANY INJURED WHEN A TRAM’S 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS MERIDIANO JULIUS XIX, SOLD FOR A WORLD RECORD PRICE BRAKES FAILED, CAUSING A COLLISION WITH A SECOND TRAM 
This most valuable Grand Champion Aberdeen-Angus was sold for about 447,000 This terrible accident was believed to have been caused b 

a brake fail th 
which exceeded the 27,000 guineas recently paid for a prize bull in Perth, Scotland rush hour y ailure and occurred during “ 


The runaway tram was built in 1913 and Viennese 
The sale took place at the Palermo Agricultural Show at Buenos Aires of trams over forty years eo sicnigieemeuiaeas 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


KARACHI. A YOUNG NATION’S TRIBUTE TO ITS FOUNDER: A MODEL OF THE MAUSOLEUM WHICH WILL HOUSE THE REMAINS OF THE LATE MOHAMMED ALI JINNAH WHO DIED IN 1948 


This mausoleum which will celebrate the memory of Jinnah is being built in Karachi. The Pakistani designer, has employed the traditional style of Muslim architecture. The mausoleum 
period of construction will be about three years. The building will measure 80 ft. by 80 and will be built in an area of 30 acres with a prayer ground in which 300,000 people will be able 
the dome will have a diameter of 72 ft. The architect, who is Mr. Y. C. Merchant, a prominent to meet. Its estimated cost is about £1,500,000. 


BEING MODERNISED TO HOUSE THE UNITED NATIONS IN EUROPE 
THE PALAIS DES NATIONS, THE FORMER HOME OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
The Palais des Nations is being stripped of the décor which once provided the background for the 
League of Nations and is being modernised for its successor in world affairs. Here can be seen 
the large Assembly Hall in the process of being adapted 


MADAGASCAR. INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATIONS: PRESIDENT TSIRANANA SHAKING ' GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


HANDS WITH M. FOYER, SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE FRENCH COMMUNITY 
Independence celebrations in Madagascar started on July 29 and continued for three 
days. Tananarive, the capital, was crowded with rejoicing people. The French 

Prime Minister, M. Debré, was present with many other representatives. 


DACHAU, WEST GERMANY. A PERMANENT REMINDER OF NAZI ATROCITIES NIJMEGEN, THE NETHERLANDS. LONDON POLICEMEN IN AN UNFAMILIAR POSE CARRYIN( 
A MUSEUM OPENED ON JULY 30 ON THE SITE OF THE CONCENTRATION CAMP FLOWERS AT THE END OF A FOUR-DAY TREK THROUGH THE NETHERLANDS 

Standing before an example of the clothes the inmates of Dachau were forced to These London policemen took part in an annual march with 10,000 other marchers through part of the 

wear are the Bavarian Minister of Agriculture, Herr Alois Hundhammoer (left), and provinces of Gelderland and Limburg They are seen here, armed with the flowers of peace rather thar 

Dr. William Hermanns, an American, who lost thirty of his relatives in Dachau with the truncheon of the law, as they entered Nijmegen 
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CANADA. FLOATING ON AIR: AN AVROCAR, WHICH USES THE AIR CUSHION PRINCIPLE 
AND IS BEING DEVELOPED FOR THE U.S. ARMY AND AIR FORCE 


This photograph of the new saucer-shaped research aircraft 
was taken at the Canadian plant of the builders, A. V. Roe 
Co. The craft is designed to take off and land vertically 
and would be used instead of lorries or light tanks. 


4 





NEAR ATHENS. KING PAUL OF GREECE HANDING 
OVER THE COLOUR OF THE GREEK CYPRUS REGIMENT TO 
COLONEL ARBOUZIS, ITS COMMANDER 
The Greek Cyprus Regiment was to be stationed on the 
island in accordance with the provisions of the Zurich and 
London Agreements Colonel Arbouzis formerly com- 
manded Greek forces in Korea 





Po 


QUARTERS OF A MILI WHEN A WORLD LAND SPEED RECORD WAS BEING ATTEMPTED 
was killed when his car somersaulted at 300 m.p.h., or 
He was trying to set up a new land speed record of 
Mechanics said the left front wheel had apparently broken off at the hub 


Athol Graham, a U.S. mechan 
Bonneville Salt Flats, on August 1 
400 m.p.h 


THE WORLD. 
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KATOWICE, POLAND. 
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MUNICH. AT THE OPENING OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH 
EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS: A VAST CROWD ESTIMATED AT 
400,000.-GATHERED BEFORE THE THEATINER CHURCH 
More than a million pilgrims attended the thirty-seventh 
World Eucharistic Congress of Roman Catholics, which was 


opened by Cardinal Testa, the Papal Legate, on July 31 
Dr. Adenauer was among them 


IN OSTEND HARBOUR 
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AN AMPHIBIOUS EVACUATION BEING CARRIED OUT: A SCENE IN THE VERY 
BADLY FLOODED AREA NEAR THE DUNAJEC RIVER, WITH TWO ARMY AMPHIBIANS, CROWDED WITH 


PEOPLE, NEGOTIATING A FLOODED ROAD. THE FLOODS WERE 
CAUSED BY HEAVY RAINS, WHICH MADE MANY RIVERS, 
INCLUDING THE VISTULA, BURST THEIR BANKS 





CYPRUS. ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS VOTING AT THE ELECTIONS 
ALL CANDIDATES OF HIS PATRIOTIC FRONT AND DR. KUTCHUK'’S 
NATIONAL FRONT WERE RETURNED WITH SOLID MAJORITIES 
On August 4 the formation of a new Turkish Cypriot party in 
opposition to the National Front was announced. In the 
elections to the House of Representatives not one of the fifteen 
Independent Opposition candidates was elected. 
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OSTEND, BELGIUM. ON FIRE AFTER AN EXPLOSION: THE BRITISH YACHT MONEAGUE BURNING 

IT CAUGHT FIRE WHILE REFUELLING, AND FOUR WERE INJURED 

The four people on board the seven-and-a-half ton yacht were taken to hospital with burns. The 

yacht was reported to be a total loss 
yachts moored nearby in the harbour 


Firemen prevented serious damage to two other British 
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THE FATHER OF MODERN EDUCATION. 


“ PESTALOZZI: THE MAN AND HIS WORK.” By KATE SILBER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


” TEVER have the rod off a boy's back; 

specially the daughter should be handled 
without any cherishing. For cherishing marreth 
sons, but it utterly destroyeth daughters.’’ So 
wrote the great Spanish philosopher, Ludovicus 
Vives, who drew up a scheme of education for 
Mary Tudor at the request of her mother, and his 
contemporaries were not slow in practising what 
he preached. The harshness of Lady Jane Grey's 


parents is notorious, and the punishment of the 
young was sometimes drastic; Sir Peter Carew, 
for example, once misbehaved himself at the High 
School at Exeter, and was in consequence taken 





ps weit en 


to his father’s house at Ottery coupled between 
two foxhounds. It is a far cry from those 
days to the system advocated by the subject 
of this book, and further still to Cheam 
School where his principles of education have 
been put into practice, and where H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales is at present pursuing his 
studies 


Even on the author's showing Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi was a dirty and unattractive 
fellow, at any rate until he became famous 


Limited means and depressed spirits did not 
help to improve his looks. His sufferings had left 
their mark on his face; the burden of his experiences 
had bent his back His complete unconcern about 
tidy clothing and polite manners was a source of 
embarrassment to his friends. He liked to do his 
thinking as he roamed the fields in fair weather or 
foul. When he was encountered soaked to the skin, 
splashed with mud up to his knees, his stockings 
hanging down and his hair tousled, he was more 
than once taken for a tramp out to rob the mail 
and put into prison overnight without much ado; 
or he was taken for a beggar looking for alms 
and offered a penny 


Until he was in his sixties Pestalozzi failed 
at everything, particularly farming—rarely a 
suitable outlet for the activities of an intellectual, 
to which he set his hand, and there are few 
examples of a man achieving success so late in 
life. The reason would appear to lie in the fact 
that however bleak his prospects at any 
particular moment, he never allowed himself 
to despair, and he kept up a correspondence 
with the great which is truly remarkable, in 
view of his own lowly position: not that much 
came of it, and an attempt to interest Bonaparte 
in national education was a definite failure, 
for a request for an audience with this end in 
view was met by a refusal from the First Consul 
on the ground that it was not the business of the 
ruler of France to allow himself to become involved 
in the teaching of the alphabet 


In 1801 Pestalozzi gave an exposition of his 
views on education in a book with the title of 
How Gertrude Teaches Her Children.” The 
method which he advocated was to proceed from 
the easier to the more difficult; to begin with 
observation, to pass from observation to conscious 


THE CASTLE OF YVERDON WHERE PESTALOZZI PUT HIS IDEAS ON EDUCATION INTO PRACTICE 
YVERDON OBTAINED THE REPUTATION OF BEING “ THE CENTRE OF EUROPE’S EDUCATIONAL 
CULTURE.” FROM AN ENGRAVING BY F. HEGI AFTER S. ROSEL, ABOUT 1810 200 and 300, and 


PESTALOZZI IN OLD AGE WITH HIS GRANDSON IN 1805 
PAINTING BY F. G. A. SHOWER. BOTH ILLUSTRATIONS ARE IN THE 


ness, and from consciousness tv speech; after that 
came measuring, drawing, writing, numbers, and 
so reckoning. The fundamental principle was, as 
might be expected, the encouragement of the 
child's natural gifts and powers. As Miss Silber 
puts it: 


The task of education, according to Pestalozzi, is 
to be found not in imposing on the child fixed doctrines 
and alien concepts, but in helping him to develop his 
own constructive powers and conquer his own corrupt 
ing tendencies. Its way lies in the establishing of his 
inner security by rooting him firmly in his family and 
giving him a sure place in society. Its means consist 
in the training of all his facul- 
ties through a combination of 
moral, mental, and practical 
activities. The child being, 
like nature, conceived as an 
integrated whole, education, 
too, becomes something single 
and complete in itself. The 
aim of a “harmonious educa- 
tion’ is, however, not an 
wsthetic ideal but the morally 
balanced personality 


For the best part of 
twenty years Pestalozzi 
put these ideas into 
practice at the castle of 
Yverdon within half-a 
mile of the lake of Neu 
chatel, which the _ local 
authority had repaired and 
placed at his disposal rent 
free for the rest of his 
life Within a year or 
two the number of 
residents, that is to say 
pupils, teachers, and ser 
vants, had risen to between 
they 








POSSESSION OF THE ZENTRALBIBLIOTHEK, ZURICH 


The illustrations from the book“ Pestaleasi “ are reproduced by courtery of the publishers, 


Routledge and Kegan Paul 


were a cosmopolitan gathering, for they included 
Swiss, Germans, French, Italians, Spaniards, 
and Russians To these were added, we are 
told, day pupils from Yverdon, 
branch institutes opened in the town, and later 
also girls from a newly-founded girls’ school All 
ages were represented, and although the majority 
of boys came from middle-class homes, a fair 
proportion of poor children were carried by the 
pupils The idea was that family 


boarders of 


fee-paying 
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circumstances, 
social back- 
ground, and even 
intellectual dis 
tinction should 
make no differ 





ence in their 
treatment; all 
children were 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MISS KATE SILBER. 
Miss Kate Silber was educated at 
Berlin University where she took her 
Doctor's degree in philosophy in 1932. 
She has had long experience of teach- 
ing in various kinds of institutions- 

experience necessary to a full evalua- 
tion of Pestalozzi’s work. She has 
already written two books in German 
on Pestalozzi and a number of learned 

articles. 


regarded as 
equal. Unlike 
some education 
alists of the 
present day, 
Pestalozzi firmly 
believed that 
there should be 
a close link 
between educa- 
tion in the home and education at school 


In due course Yverdon obtained the position 
and reputation of " the centre of Europe's educa 
tional culture,” but in view of the principles 
upon which teaching there was based it is a little 
surprising to read that “‘ of all the nations interested 
in Pestalozzi's method it was Prussia which made 
the greatest effort to understand its true significance 
and to put it into practice.’ Among those who 
were deeply interested was Friedrich Frobel, but 
his views and those prevailing at Yverdon soon 
began to draw apart A more unexpected 
sympathiser was Manuel Godoy, the minister of 
Charles IV of Spain 


Not the least important part of this book 
consists of the two chapters which the author 
devotes to Pestalozzianism in Great Britain and 
the United States. In 1816 a young English 
clergyman of the name of Charles Mayo arrived at 
Yverdon with a number of boys, and they stayed 

for nearly three years. On his return to his 

own country Mayo founded at Epsom a school 
for boys from the upper classes in which the 
teaching was done according to the principles 
which he had imbibed at Yverdon rhe 
school expanded so rapidly that in 1826 it had 
to be moved to larger premises in Cheam, and 
in 1934 it migrated to Headley, in Berkshire 

It soon became closely connected with the 

Royal Family, and Queen Victoria, or more 

probably the Prince Consort, chose a_ tutor, 

C. F. Reiner, for her elder children from its 

staff 


Although primarily an_ educationalist, 
Pestalozzi was also a good deal of a social 
reformer, and his views on such subjects as 
crime and punishment are distinctly topical at 
the present time The kind of punishment 
meted out by the State is dependent on the 
spirit of its government, and a_ well-ordered 
State can afford to show mercy to its offenders, 
for the main concern of the legislator must be 
the criminal’s moral restoration and his civil 
rehabilitation after his release. Consequently 
the building and management of the prison 
must be arranged in a humane manner, and 
the prisoner must get adequate air, be allowed 
to work, be permitted to rest, and be rewarded 
for good behaviour. Ways, too, must be found 
to reach his heart in order to stir him, and 
so to prepare the way for his reform At the 
same time Pestalozzi was no revolutionary, as 
may be seen by his attitude towards the family 
He would have children brought up in their own 
sphere, in the manner of their forefathers, so 
that order and happiness can prevail in their 
homes. He had no sympathy whatever with 
those who entice children from the station 
into which they are born, and “tempted to 
reach for a bread plate that lies higher 
than that of their father.” \ contented 
heart can be more important than an educated 
mind 


The author has done well to bring out from 
relative obscurity one who may justly be termed 
the Father of Modern Education 


talozzi. the Man and Hi Work liv Kate 
Routledge and Kegan Paul 
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A STONE CIRCLE IN THE DESERTS OF MIDIAN: 
CRYPTIC CARVINGS FROM THE WADI RUMM. 


By DIANA KIRKBRIDE., 


In his articles describing the sites of the Beersheba 
troglodytes of 5000 years ago, which appeared in our 
issues of July 23 and July 30, M. Jean Perrot 
referved to the researches of Miss Diana Kirkbride 
on the Transjordan plateau near Petra And 
although the discoveries which Miss Kirkbride here 
describes relate to a different (though undetermined) 
eva in time, they were, nevertheless, made in the area 
veferved to. During May 1959 she conducted an 
archa@ological survey in the avea of the Wadi Rumm, 
in Jordan. She was 
accompanied by 
Professor John 
Carswell, of the 
American Univer 
sity of Betrut, as 
surveyor and 
draughtsman, and 
Mr. John Strugnell, 
of the international 
team translating the 
Dead Sea scrolls, as 
epigraphist The 
survey was carried 
out under the aus 
pices of the British 
School of Archeology 
in jerusalem, and 
with the help and 
co-operation of the 
Department of Anti 
quities under its 
Director, Dr. Awnt 
Dajant,Ph.D. 
(Lond.) Members 
of the expedition 
also wish to express 
thew gratitude to 
the civil and mili- 
tary authorities in 
Ma'an for their help 
and to the officers 
and men of the 
Desert Patrol for 
their co-operation 
and hospitality. It 
is a pleasant fact 
that foreigners, 
whether they be 
scientists or tourists, 
may wander alt unll 
over the great desert 
areas of Jordan in 
perfect safety and 
under the benevolent 
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will be life, or traces of life from earlier times, 
and ample evidence of this has already been found 
by previous expeditions to Rumm; remains 
stretching in time from a Nabat#an temple and 
village of the first two centuries a.p. to a little 
Stone Age village of about 4500 B.c. The present 
expedition was implementing the former work by 
a series of small soundings and also searching for 
hitherto unrecorded sites 

Guided by beduin of the Umran family of the 
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our amazement we saw rough portraits carved on 
them. As we were already fully employed excavat 
ing in Rumm it was not possible to do more than 
a brief surface exploration and to plan the site, 
but during two visits we found twenty-five of 
these figures, both complete and broken. They 
all lay face downwards; most of the full-length 
figures were broken across waist or shoulder, and 
some of the faces were mutilated (Fig. 10) 

The workmanship of these figures is crude, 
simply rough lines pecked by some coarse instru 
ment, but without doubt they appear to be 
attempts at individual portraiture. Likenesses 
are achieved by different techniques, some by 
incising coarse lines, some by pecking away the 
outer skin of the stone but leaving small bands of 
it to indicate features, others are in high relief 
(Figs. 4, 6 and 9). 
Figures of men, 
women and possibly 
one child (Fig. 7) 
have been found so 
far. From the body 
fragments men seem 
to have worn single 
or crossed band- 
oliers, a belt and a 
short sporran-like 
kilt with two ends 
hanging in front 
Women’s dress is 
represented by a 
simple line at the 
neck, so presumably 
they wore a single 
long garment. Legs 
are not outlined in 
any figure yet found, 
but hands and arms 
are shown oc- 
casionally (Fig. 8) 

We found one 
head carved in the 
round which had 
been smashed from 
its body and the 
face badly muti- 
lated (Fig. 5). This 
head is of more 
sophisticated work- 
manship than 
the other figures 
and was possibly 
made at some urban 
centre while the 
others may be 
beduin work 
executed at the 
spot. It may repre 
sent the local deity 
of the sanctuary 
where memorial 


but unobtrusive eve FIG. |. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LOCATION IN WHICH THE STONE CIRCLE WAS FOUND, ABOUT TWENTY-FIVE MILES EAST OF AQABA stele were set up 


of these authorities 


= Hisma (an 
cient Midian) ts 
a wild and beautiful 
desert composed of 
high sandstone 
mountains of the 
same colours that 
have made Petra 
famous, and vast 
sandy wadis. It lies 
to the east of the 
Ma‘an—-Aqaba_ road 
from the point where 
it drops from. the 
high desert plateau 
at Kas en Negeb 
Its greatest area 
stretches into Saudi 
Arabia across an un 
demarcated frontier 
running from 
Mudawwara to a 
point just below 
Aqaba 

Wadi KRumm hes 
about go kilometres 
east and 
north of Aqaba, it 
is a valley of un 
paralleled grandeur and beauty which has been 
best described for us by T. E. Lawrence in “ Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom.” The expedition was mainly 
concerned with Rumm itself, for m the vast 
mountamn which lends its name to the valley at its 
foot, sandstone rests upon granite about joo ft 
above the wadi-bed; at this punction a long line of 
springs flow out of the mountainside (Fig. 1) 
Where there ms water, there, in all probability 


IN RELIEF 





FIG. 2. FRAGMENTS OF BOWLS CARVED FROM SANDSTONE 
NEAR THE CIRCLE AND WERE PROBABLY BROKEN AT THE TIME THE SANCTUARY HEAD 
slightly WAS DESTROYED WHENEVER THAT WAS 
THE CENTRAL OBJECT WAS CAREFULLY SHAPED 


IN THE FOREGROUND ARE LATE THAMUDIC BURIAL CAIRNS WHICH HELP TO DATE THE CARVED STONES 


THEY CARRY GEOMETRIC DESIGNS 


Howeitat tribe, we came to Wadi edh Dyhaigeh, 
about tt kilometres south and slightly west of the 
Desert Patrol fort in Rumm_ In the centre of 
the wide wad, besidea dry irrigation dyke. we found 
a stone circle, 20 metres in diameter, outlined by 
long, thin sandstone slabs set on edge Scattered 
about all over the area were similar slabs. all 
apparently plain. While searching tor pottery o1 
flints two of these slabs were turned over and to 





THE FLINT-WORKING SITE AND MUST PRE- 
SUMABLY THEREFORE BE LATER THAN IT 


Nearby, just out 
side the perimeter 
of the circle, we 
found bowls made 
from sandstone 
lying on the sui 
face; these were all 
broken, having 
obviously suffered 
in the destruction 
of the sanctuary 
These bowls (Fig. 2) 
were both oval and 
rectangular in shape 
and very shallow, 
some of them 
carried geometric 
patterns in bands of 
raised relef. There 
was also a flint site 
at the same place 
as the bowls were 
found, over part of 
which the circle 
appears to be 


superimposed One 
THEY WERE FOUND FIG. 3. A DELICATELY WORKED FLINT ARROW. beautiful flint 
THE STONE CIRCLE IN PART OVERLIES arrowhead with 


winged barbs (Fig. 3) 
finely-serrated edges 
and unifacial 
pressure flaking was found ther: 

Both in and outside the circle and containing 
many of the figures in their make up are some 
burial cairns (Fig. 1), one of which has tw 
Thamudic graffitt scribbled on its upper stones 
The wall of the circle has large gaps near these 
caims so presumably stones were taken from 
these points to build them The Thamudic graffits 
date to the last phase of that language probably 


| Continued opposur 
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ECHOES OF EGYPT—AND 
CORSICA, IN DESERT STELAE. 





FIG. 4. A CRUDE MALE PORTRAIT. THE FEATURES FIG. 5. PERHAPS THE DIETY OF THE SHRINE: A BADLY MUTILATED FIG 6 A MALE PORTRAIT, SIMILAR TO FIG. 4. THE 
ARE LEFT, THE REST BEING “ PECKED " AWAY. UNLIKE HEAD CARVED IN THE ROUND. THE EAR, JAW AND THE PARTED EYES ARE PECKED,” BUT THE NOSE, MOUTH AND 
THE OTHERWISE SIMILAR EXAMPLE IN FIG. 6 LIPS, HOWEVER, SURVIVE TO SOME DEGREE PRESUMABLY) BEARD ARE SIMPLY INCISED 


FIG. & PART OF A BROKEN STONE SHOWING A PAIR OF HANDS 
RAISED ON EITHER SIDE OF A CENTRAL LINE, WHICH MAY 
REPRESENT THE NECK-OPENING IN A LONG GARMENT 


FIG. ’ PROBABLY REPRESENTING / i ey : ee FIG % ANOTHER MALE POR 
A SWADDLED CHILD-—-WITH A . td Bae TRAIT HERE THE EYES, NOSE 


QUITE ACCIDENTAL RESEM.- ed é ‘ : es % ali al AND CHIN ARE LEFT IN RELIEF 
BLANCE TO A MUMMIFIED HORUS rors i om 3 ‘ in ius, ’ & BY PECKING, AND OTHER 
OR CORSICAN STATUEMENHIR : tm Key 8 hs j # DETAILS ARE ADDED BY INCISING 


Continued. | : go Sh . ve : ‘ j eo " sa’ ome Se : Continued. | 

between the 3rd and 6th ; ‘ ¢ : sf . * worship of statues as idols. At 
centuries A.D., so the circle , : : =) ee , the moment it is not possible to 
had presumably lost its sanc- : ge* 2 1 ne: eee date the circle as there appear 
tity and fallen into disuse by 29 a fe ae ; to be no known parallels, all 
the end of that period at 3 h., ag” ie’ $ se . that can be said is that the 
least Since these little ; 5 2 s. destruction, the throwing 
figures give every indication i ahs. down and mutilation, must 
of being individual portraits 4 ' e ~ - have been done in the earliest 
it is easier to envisage them ~ ; : days of Islam. It is very 
as memorial stele set up ‘ possible that the sanctuary 
in a sanctuary than as a is older than the second half 
circle of idols such as we of the 6th century A.D. and 
know existed in the Jaheliyeh : that the figures are memorials 
or Ignorance, taken here to rather than idols in accord- 
denote the century and a half we ance with the ancient tradi- 
immediately preceding ; . 4 tion. It seems certain that 
Islam, although we do not , “ es the sanctuary must have lost 
know what these circles were = R + J its sanctity by the time the 
like. There is, however, an ‘ : Thamuds used its walls and 
ancient tradition recorded in ‘ i , figures to form their burial 
the Kitab el Asnarn by Ibn - cairns, but nevertheless it is 
el Kalbi written in the 9th , ‘ . still possible that the fina! 
century A.D. that the sons of - destruction took place during 
Cain taught the inhabitants ? : the early days of Islam when 
of Arabia how to fashion even an already ruined sanc 

images of their dead in order tuary might have been 
that they might be venerated systematically broken up to 
and remembered, but not prevent any revival of 


worshipped, a fashion that oe te nome op ene ‘ idolatry. It is hoped to carry 
GWwWAG ) 0) S S 
came to be misunderstood IAL STONES, ALL DIFFERENT FROM THOSE SHOWN ABOVE. AMONG THEM ARE out further work at the site 


— rt 4 SEVERAL FEMALE PORTRAITS, INDICATED BY POINTED BREASTS OTHER FEATURES WHICH CAN BE SEEN in ar ta ft 
with the passage of time an INCLUDE BANDOLIERS, WAIST BELTS, AND IN THREE CASES, A SORT OF SPORRAN, MOST DISTINCT ON THE SO eS 
gradually gave place to the EXTREME RIGHT STONE which it may be possible to 

give more conclusive results 
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THE DRYAD,” OR “ NUDE IN A FOREST” 
1908 Oil on canvas: 73 by 42) ins 


Lent by the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad 


Continued.| the opportunity to see 
some of Picasso's finest early works, 
which have almost never been seen 
outside Russia since they were 
purchased in Paris shortly before 
the First World War. The ten 
pictures were all painted between 
1900 and 1909; that is to say they 
are examples of what are referred to, 
sometimes misleadingly, as his Blue 
Period (and earlier), Pink Period 
and Negro Period. The earliest 
painting is ‘‘ The Embrace”’ of 
1900, when the artist was nineteen, 
and like most of his pictures painted 
during this year of his first visit to 
Paris it shows a certain Impres- 
sionist influence which he was very 
soon to shed for good; in particular 
it reveals the [Continued opposite 


Right FACTORY AT HORTA 1909 
Oil on canvas: 194 by 238 ins 
Lent by the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad 


NUDE WITH DRAPERY i909 
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TEN PICASSOS FROM 
RUSSIA: DISTINGUISHED 
EARLY PAINTINGS WHICH 
HAVE NOW JOINED THE 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL TATE 

GALLERY EXHIBITION. 


FTER the first three weeks’ attendance 
figures for the Tate Gallery Picasso exhibi- 

tion were already 115,399, and 35,885 students, 
and after the first few days, when about 10,000 
people were pouring into the gallery daily, 
attendance was generally in the region of 6000 
each day—a figure which compares with the 
Van Gogh exhibition held there some years ago. 
Needless to say it is one of the most popular 
exhibitions ever held at the Tate Gallery. Now, 
more or less in the middle of the exhibition’s 
run, attendance has again increased, owing to 
the arrival of the much talked-of and long- 
awaited ten Picassos from Russia. At first it 
seemed unlikely that these would be released 
by the Russian authorities in spite of frequent 
pleas, and there seems to be no adequate explana- 
tion for their sudden appearance. But whatever 
the reason they are immensely welcome, and 
one must be grateful for [Continued below, left 





Oi on canvas 


19) by SIP ins 


Lent by the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad 


FRIENDSHIP,” OR TWO NUDES 1908 
9) by 39) ins 


Oil on canvas 
Lent by the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad 


“STILL LIFE WITH SKULL": 1907 
(Oil on canvas: 43} by 35 ins.) 
Lent by the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad.) 


Continued.| strong liking the young 
artist felt at the time for the works 
of Toulouse-Lautrec. Chronologic- 
ally, the next picture is the sad and 
striking ‘‘ Old Jew,’’ a Blue Period 
canvas which has all the emotional 
intensity and profound melancholy 
of that period. ‘‘ The Acrobat on a 
Ball,’’ of two years later, is not so 
different in mood, but in subject- 
matter the choice of characters 
from circus life is typical of the 
Pink Period. These last two pictures, 
especially, are most welcome addi- 
tions to the exhibition, previously a 
little thin in these fine early works. 
The remaining pictures are from 
the artist’s so-called Negro Period 
of 1907-9-—‘‘so-called”’ because 
Picasso in fact claims that he was 
not influenced by African art until 
1910. However, this does not 
necessarily condemn the phrase 
‘Negro Period,’’ which at least 
remains a suitable description of the 
pictures which the [Continued below. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE 1908. (Oil on canvas: 32 by 25] ins 
Lent by the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad.) 
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THE EMBRACE ": 1900. (Oil on panel: 202 by 
(Lent by the Pushkin Museum, Moscow 
“CARAFE AND THREE BOWLS”: 1908. (Oil on panel: 208 by 204 ins.) 
Lent by the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad.) 
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. 
THE ACROBAT ON A BALI 1905. (Oil on canvas: 57} by 37 ins.) (Lent by the Pushkin Museum, Moscow THE “OLD JEW 1903 Oil on canvas: 491 by 36 ins Lent by the Pushkin Museum, Moscow 


Continued.| artist produced during those few years immediately before he became than to the paintings of the Pink Period, while they also reveal a fascination 
obsessed with Analytical Cubism. In theme these immensely forceful pictures are for solid and monumental form which is so outstanding a feature of the artist's 
at times close to those of the Pink Period; at times they seem to point forward Classical Period of the early ‘twenties. In fact it was a highly important time in 
to pictures of a much later era Compare, for example, the “ Still Life With his artistic development, when many of the seeds which were much later to bear 
Skull.”’ illustrated here, with one or two of the still-lifes of the Second World War fruit were sown. These newly-arrived paintings have all been hung in what is 


period. In technique these “ Negro "’ paintings are, of course, far closer to Cubism known as the Rotunda. The Exhibition was noticed in our issues of July 9 and 23 
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DELIGHTING THOUSANDS OF MUSIC-LOVERS AT THE “PROMS”: THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
The London Symphony Orchestra, one ot the greatest of English orchestras, 


and described by Sir Arthur Bliss as “ 


favourable rec eption and the players formed themse Ives into a Limited Company ’ 
will be heard many times at this year’s Promenade Concerts at the Ro al 
y y 


one of the world’s greatest orchestras,”’ 


and began the first of their annual series of Symphony Concerts, consisting of 
eight concerts ; 
Albert Hall The Orchestra, originally made up of many members of the 


hoy Among the great conductors at these concerts were Nikisch, 
i Stanford, Colonne and Elgar. Between t ; 

Queen's Hall Orchestra, gave its first concert, with Hans Richter as conductor, . ae awe Oe reas Se 
it the Queen's Hall on June 9, 1904 


were one of the most prominent features of London musical life, and the 
a mo world’s greatest conductors and performers took part in them. After World 


Photograph specially taken for “ The I ated L 


The performance was given 
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INY IRCHESTRA, PLAYING HERE UNDER THE BRILLIANT YOUNG CONDUCTOR, MR. COLIN DAVIS. 


any, War II the Orchestra was able to restart its annual series, first in the Royal preface. In 1954 Josef Krips resigned his position, but has subsequently 
g of Albert Hall, and later in the Royal Festival Hall. At this time Sir William appeared on numerous occasions as guest conductor. In 1958 Sir Arthur 
sch, Walton was President. In 1950 Josef Krips became conductor-in-chief, and Bliss, Master of the Queen’s Music, accepted the Honorary Presidency. The 
erts four years later the Orchestra celebrated its fiftieth Jubilee with a special series Orchestra broadcasts frequently and during 1960 will be heard in many 
the of four concerts and with the publication of ‘‘ London Symphony- Portrait performances of Mahler, recorded for the B.B.C. in 1959. Visits are to be made 
orld of an Orchestra,”’ to which the late Ralph Vaughan Williams contributed a to Israel in December (if a subsidy can be found) and to Vienna in 1961 
he I ated London News by Houston Rogers 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








VERY year we 

plant one or two 
new shrubs, one or 
two new perennials; 
and I suppose we 
shall go on doing 
so until there really 
is no more room 











That will be quite a long time because we 
are progressively taking in land which, cleared, 
cleaned and planted with short-term fruits 
or as kitchen garden, has been raised to a 


state in which it is fit to become part of the 
ornamental garden; on the other hand, the 
supply of shrubs and perennials is inexhaustible. 
Every year, too, we grow a number of annuals, 
at least two of them being species we have 
not grown before : I don’t suppose that half a 


dozen lifetimes would use up all there are 
to grow 
Among our new plantings last autumn, 


apart from things I have already written about 
on this page, were two plants which I had long 
meant to grow and had never found room for : 
a buddleia and a yucca 


The buddleia genus includes seventy species 
and a lot more varieties, and I think one of 
the reasons why I have never until recently 
‘found room" for one is that I have been 
looking for kinds worth planting in the garden. 
I do not know which species it is that one 
most commonly sees, and which has gone native 
on bombed sites so that it has become, as it 
were, the shrub symbolic of the Blitz; but I 
would not want it in my garden. It should no 
doubt be honoured for the yeoman service it 
did in covering the squalor left by the Luftwaffe, 


but apart from its extraordinary power to 
attract butterflies, the reason so many 
gardeners plant it, it is not a very dis- 
tinguished-looking shrub. There are, however, 
a number of buddleias which are, and for 
my taste, chief among them is “ Royal 
Ked."" This is a B. davidii variety originat- 


ing as a colour sport and it is well named, 
for the long, rich, thyrsoid flower panicles 
are the most gorgeous purplish-red, the red of 
regal pomp 


Like nearly all buddleias this one is an im 
mensely vigorous, fast-growing plant if it finds 
itself in suitable soil and well exposed to the 
sun. The small plant we put in in October and 
later reduced to six buds, has produced six 
growths all of which are over three feet long and 
two over four and bearing flower bud, an 
astonishing performance for a first-season shrub 
in our rather difficult soil. This will encourage 
us to plant more buddleias. Of those I have 
inspected in other gardens, the most interesting, 
at least to me, have been the B. alternifolia variety 
called pikei, for its astonishingly long flower 
panicles, up to two feet, albeit the colour is that 
rather trying lavender pink associated with the 


A MAGNIFICENT TYPE OF PERMANENT PERENNIAL 
NO ONE WOULD WILLINGLY TRANSPLANT 
RECURVIFOLIA, WITH ITS MAGNIFICENT HEAD OF IVORY FLOWERS. 


sv ecannueananennens 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


the leaves died, and I cut them off, whereupon 
the central leaf bud began to open and the plant 
is now growing. 


The genus is a central American one and of 
the thirty-odd species only about four are hardy in 
Britain. The one I have is a Y. flaccida of no 
particular distinction as far as I know, but I have, 
since buying it, marked down two others which 
I shall acquire. One is Y. filamentosa and this, 
quite apart from its good tall spikes of creamy, 
hanging, bell-flowers, has a beauty of foliage which 
no catalogue description ever conveys : the edges 
of the leaves give rise at regular intervals to dark, 
wiry filaments which, curving back over the 
surface of the leaves in a definite pattern, give them 


IT: YUCCA 


Photograph by J. E. Downward 


the look of being put together of small pieces, 
rather like a single-colour mosaic The other 
variety is a selection of Jackmans, a flaccida which 
they call “‘Ivory,’’ in which the flowers, instead 
of hanging, stand out at right-angles to the stalk 


Yuccas are propagated by root division. They 
do not produce seed in England unless helped, 





THE LASTING AND THE EPHEMERAL. 





IN AS MUCH AS 


GLORIOSA 


since this is one 
of the genera 
which (like the 
majority (but not 
all) of fig varieties) 
requires a specific 
insect to do the 
work of pollination 
(the Yucca Moth, Tegeticula yuccasella), an 
insect which is not present in England and 
could probably not live here if it were intro- 
duced. However, there is no difficulty in 
hand-pollinating and some good hybrids, mostly 
tender plants however, have been produced. 
Some old gardens still have specimens of the 
very hardy and magnificent Y. ¥ vomerensis, 
one of scores of such hybrids produced in Naples 
late in the last century and during the first 
years of our own, most of which have since 
been lost to cultivation. 











Of this year’s annuals the most successful 
have been mesembryanthemum, helichrysum 
and anagallis. By ‘‘successful,’’ 1 mean successful 
in giving us pleasure. The first and last of 
these we owe to having seen them growing 
wild in Portugal in early spring. However, 
the mesembryanthemums we have grown are 
not at all like the Portuguese ones and, in 
their delicate charm of form and_ subtle 
colour range have given us a very pleasant 
surprise. These annuals make small, regular, 
perfectly prostrate plants of very succulent 
leaves starred all over with stemless daisy-like 
flowers not much larger than half-a-crown, and 
ranging in colour from pale biscuit to deep 
carmine, some of the colours being such as I 
have never seen in flowers before. I must 
add, however, that in some ways they are 
not easy. The flowers only seem to open 
properly in full sun; but on the other hand, 
whether because the root system is very poor 
and stays very near the surface or for some other 
reason, I have noticed that the foliage tends to 
wilt and the whole plant to look rather unhappy 
in the very conditions which bring the flowers 
out. Still, for their exceptional beauty when 
they are in good form, they are worth growing 
and would be admirable in a rock-garden. 


With them we planted the seedlings of 
Anagallis linifoia raised in March under 
glass. At first they disappointed us: when 
planted ont they seemed very reluctant to 
grow. At last they did begin, and then grew 
fast, but obviously they cannot, in one half 
season, make the great domed mats which we 
saw in Portugal. The second disappointment 
was that when flowers began to appear they 
would not open properly, the edges of the 
petals remained slightly curled, marring the 
pure, dark gentian-blue of the flowers and their 
regular shape. However, this turned out to be 
due to the plants’ distaste for rain. As soon as the 
weather improved, the flowering became free and 
the flowers opened to their full one-inch circle and 


genus; a white called ‘‘ White by mid-July all the plants looked 

Desfenion” eisie commed tt te PAPO RRRRE RRR POD ARAPODOE EDEL EPLOIPOD AIDA SOOIIOSDEDODOOEOOIEOIOLEDS AINA URAOOARROREOOOROOREIN memes delightful 

superior in creaminess of texture A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. Z 

to the other whites; and a nearly y The advice generally given for 

blue-flowered variety called ‘ Empire T= gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice growing this plant is to treat it as 

Blue.” Better than all these, however on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business an annual. pres ahie teanenes a 
vin , A 7 , : acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, : . » Pneeeny cause it is 

was a buddleia which I saw recently not hardy But the older plants 





in a friend's garden, with a habit of 
growth at once graceful and very ; 
stately, magnificent foliage with white 
woolly shoots The flowers are more 
or less Cambridge blue. The plant is ! 
a species but, maddeningly, my friend 
did not know which one. I am to have 
a cutting of the plant and shall try to 
identify it, in which case I will name 


terminal leaves. It remained, sulking 


Elsewhere abroad 7 


1¢ 66 3 


together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
$ presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
bookstall manager or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 
Subscription Department. 
f For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
: an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


which we saw in Portugal were so mag 
nificent that I shall try to keep some 
of my specimens as perennials by 
cloching them during winter. While on 
this subject I recently saw a native 
English anagallis, A. tenella, in a friend's 
bog garden, and can recommend it to 
anyone who has the right wet condi- 
tions : the bell-shaped flowers are pink 


it in a subsequent article ; a ENS 6 SP pentane with carmine veins 
; 12 months 6 months 6 month 
The behaviour, as well as the j; Wes ee Se aaa - = " ond a. As for the helichrysums, what extra- 
form, of the yucca could not be more i sencnusspeivsibdaiaupennieacenitibaitacataiieniataisbsenesiaeaiaiiay waned aon 2... ;  Ordinary-looking flowers these ‘‘ ever- 
different from the buddleias. The j; @ee i. a t“#e ¢ lastings’’ are and how readily they 
plant which arrived from the nursery } Gress Britain and Eire : a ° : + 6 3 14 «0 ¢ flourish! The papery flowers. in 
had a huge, heavy mass of rootstock | — (or $19.50) (or $10 $0) a $10.00) ¢ remarkable shades of buff, yellow, and 
and a good tuft of the characteristx USA $22 a "ae brownish reds will last indefinitely if 
j 


and, for all we could tell, dying, in the 
sunny spot where we planted it, until 
the end of June. A great many 


} ORDERS TO: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 


13-15, 
STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


seaseees 


JOHN ADAM 


cut and dried, and are greatly to be 
preferred for winter decoration to the 
wretched plastic artificials which are 
infesting more houses every day 
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PRINCE PHILIP AT THE HELM OF HIS FLYING FIFTEEN YACHT COWESLIP WITH MR. UFFA FOX, HIS SAILING ADVISER, AS CREW. 





ENJOYING HIS FIRST CHANCE TO SAIL AT COWES FOR TWO YEARS: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN HIS YACHT BLUEBOTTLE ON AUGUST 3 


ROYAL COMPETITOR AT COWES: PRINCE PHILIP DEMONSTRATING HIS SKILL AT SAILING. 


This year Prince Philip was able to sail at Cowes for the first time in two years. 
Great precautions were taken by the Royal Navy during Cowes Week regattas 
to protect the Duke from too pressing spectators and photographers. He 
sailed in Bluebottle, the Royal Dragon class yacht, and in Coweslip his Flying 


Fifteen. On August 2, he raced Coweslip in the Royal London Yacht Club's 
race for Flying Fifteens and the next day he sailed Bluebottle to fifth place 
in a fleet of twenty-two. For a short distance of the run he led the fleet 
On August 4 he left in the Royal Yacht Britannia for Cardiff 





A SUPERB SIGHT: THE TWELVE-METRE YACHT EV 4/NE RACING ON AUGUS! 2 IN THE HANDICAP RACE FOR CRUISING YACHTS ON AUGUST | FOR THE MORSON CHALLENGE CUP: FEDALAH, WHICH 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL TWELVE-METRES OVER A TWENTY-NINE-MILECOURS! CAME THIRD, AND GHYPHIS IN THE LEAD AT THIS POINT OF THE RACE 


THE COWES WEEK 
REGATTAS : SCENES OF 
BRILLIANT RACING 
AND BEAUTIFUL 
YACHTS. 


Slee great surprise of this year's Cowes 
Week was the amazing comeback of 
Sceptre. She was the unsuccessful chal- 
lenger for the America’s Cup in 1958 
She had been bought from the Royal 
Yacht Squadron syndicate by Mr. E. A. 
Maxwell and a group of Clyde yachtsmen. 
They believed that she was potentially 
much faster than her Cup performance 
had showed and this belief would seem to 
have been borne out by her victory on the 
first day of Cowes, July 30. She won with attrac 
eight minutes to spare over the five other ; yo. rt oa , partic 
starters, beating Eraine, Norsaga and ; ~ - se see i of Ed 
Flica 1 However, Flica Il had her P “eR, og > aa atthe ; bs Mr. 
revenge on August 3 when she beat advi 
Vorsaga and Sceptre to second and third ‘ t ‘ is pr 
places. The Britannia Cup attracted only * a “ - “4 : : , te : Yacht 
thirty-four entries this year as opposed as : 4 = ‘ ~~ : sided 
to forty-three last year; it was won by ? 
Fedalah finishing with a lead of more than 
twelve minutes. In the New York Yacht 
Club Cup race Fedalah was beaten to second 
place by the 13-ton sloop, Wyvern, sailed 
by cadets of the Britannia Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth Wyvern was one of . 
five sister ships being raced during Cowes : P ¢ : . * . . <a made 
Week by officer trainees for the Royal Pu. 2 ae the R 
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7+ WISP IN THE LEAD SHE WON THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON RACE FOR CRUISING YACHTS OF 1% FT. TO 30 FT Photograph by Beken of Cowes a. 
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SAILING HIS DRAGON CLASS VACHT BLU RBOTTLE (CENTRE) IN THE RACE ON AUGUST 3 IN WHi Tul THAT CAPTURE 


THE ESSENCE OF YACHTING “SCA PTHE LEADING FP 4N/TY AND 
HE CAME FIFTH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH i 1) WHICH WAS Tr 


BEAT “(kIT KE ON AUGUST Photograph by Reken af Cowes 
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Continued.| Navy. A great MAKING A COMEBACK AT COWES: SCEPTRE, THE UNSUCCESSFUL BRITISH CHALLENGER FOR THE AMERICA'S CUP IN 1958. ( Photograph by Hekes 
attraction this year was the 
participation of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, racing with 
Mr. Uffa Fox, his sailing 
adviser The Duke who 
is president of the Royal 
Yachting Association, pre- 
sided at a meeting of the 
Council of the Association 
on board the Royal Yacht 
Britannia on August 3. In 
his speech he spoke of the 
growing congestion in a 
number of popular British 
yachting harbours and he 
made the suggestion that 
the R.Y.A. should give the 
lead im encouraging the 
building of Marinas such 
as exist for pleasure craft 
in the United States. At 
the meeting the Council 
elected their ten thousandth 
member. This testifies to 
the growing popularity of 
yachting in this country 
which extends throughout 
all classes There were 
more smaller class yachts 
competing in the eight 
regattas. There were no 
American yachts taking 
part but the United States 
was represented by U.S.S 
Barry under the command 
of Commander Law who 
presented a resuscitator to 
the Cowes Urban District 
Council in gratitude for 
the hospitality they had 
received 


Right 
FLICA WHICH WON THE IN 
TERNATIONAL TWELVE METRE 
RACE PULLING AHEAD TO WIN 
BY SEVEN MINUTE 
Photograph by Rei / 
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A SUPERB SIGHT: THE TWELVE-METRE YACHT EV 41NE RACING ON AUGUS! 2 IN THE HANDICAP RACE FOR CRUISING YACHTS ON AUGUST |! FOR THE MORSON CHALLENGE CUP: FEDALAH, WHICH 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL TWELVE-METRES OVER A TWENTY-NINE-MILECOURSI CAME THIRD, AND GHYPHIS IN THE LEAD AT THIS POINT OF THE RACE 


THE COWES WEEK 
REGATTAS: SCENES OF 
BRILLIANT RACING 
AND BEAUTIFUL 
YACHTS. 


1 great surprise of this year's Cowes 
Week was the amazing comeback of 
Sceptre. She was the unsuccessful chal- 
lenger for the America’s Cup in 1958. 
She had been bought from the Royal 
Yacht Squadron syndicate by Mr. E. A. 
Maxwell and a group of Clyde yachtsmen. 
They believed that she was potentially 
much faster than her Cup performance 
had showed and this belief would seem to 
have been borne out by her victory on the 
first day of Cowes, July 30. She won with 
eight minutes to spare over the five other ou ' be oe , ; ‘ oe", Contin 
starters, beating Fraine, Norsaga and Se, : , he; . a as j p P ¥ i ‘ attrac 
Flica Tl However, Flica II had her ? ; Oe ae : ade fey co) pe | , - parti 
revenge on August 3 when she beat , ~~ ; os es il of Ed 
Norsaga and Sceptre to second and third . SOS 9 umes : : ; Mr. | 
places. The Britannia Cup attracted only = ‘ . ant a a . ; . “ . advise 
thirty-four entries this year as opposed as : 4 a P ‘ is pre 
to forty-three last year; it was won by : os — * Yacht 
Fedalah finishing with a lead of more than " x% novos sided 
twelve minutes. In the New York Yacht : Coun 
Club Cup race Fedalah was beaten to second : on bh 
place by the 13-ton sloop, Wyvern, sailed Brita 
by cadets of the Britannia Royal Naval , . his s 
College, Dartmouth Wyvern was one of 2 , >» grow 
five sister ships being raced during Cowes : : . : . as : : _——e num 
Week by officer trainees for the Royal ’ : > yacht 
(Continues apposts 7PEWIJF IN THE LEAD SHE WON THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON RACE FOR CRUISING YACHTS OF 19 FT. TO30 FT. (Photograph by Beken uf Cowes — 
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SAILING HIS DRAGON CLASS YACHT BLUEBOTTLE (CENTRE) IN THE RACE ON AUGUST 5 IN WHICH A STUDY THAT CAPTURES THE ESSENCE OF YACHTING SCEPTRE LEADING VW 4N(TY AND 
HE CAME FIFTH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH PEM 4 11 WHICH WAS TO BEAT SCEI’TRE ON AUGUST Photograph by Beken of Cowes 
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Continued ] Navy A great MAKING A COMEBACK AT COWES: SCEPTRE, THE UNSUCCESSFUL BRITISH CHALLENGER FOR THE AMERICA'S CUP IN 1958 Photograph by Heken 


attraction this year was the 
participation of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, racing with 
Mr. Uffa Fox, his sailing 
adviser The Duke who 
is president of the Royal 
Yachting Association, pre- 
sided at a meeting of the 
Council of the Association 
on board the Royal Yacht 
Britannia on August 3. In 
his speech he spoke of the 
growing congestion in a 
number of popular British 
yachting harbours and he 
made the suggestion that 
the R.Y.A. should give the 
lead in encouraging the 
building of Marinas such 
as exist for pleasure craft 
in the United States. At 
the meeting the Council 
elected their ten thousandth 
member. This testifies to 
the growing popularity of 
yachting in this country 
which extends throughout 
all classes There were 
more smaller class yachts 
competing in the eight 
regattas. There were no 
American yachts taking 
part but the United States 
was represented by U.S.S 
Barry under the command 
of Commander Law who 
presented a resuscitator to 
the Cowes Urban District 
Council in gratitude for 
the hospitality they had 
received 


Right 
FLICA WHICH WON THE IN 
ERNATIONAL TWELVE METRES 
RACE. PULLING AHEAD TO WIN 
BY SEVEN MINUTES 
Phategraph by Rekten of Cows 











4 ie books on Japanese prints published 

fortuitously at the same time may appear to 
be rather overdoing a subject which has intrigued 
the West for just about a century. One of them 
is a reprint of the volume by Laurence Binyon 
and J. J. O’Brien Sexton, which was first published 





1912-1914: 


“WOMAN OF BRITTANY,” BY YAMAMOTO KANAE 
A PRINT WHICH EXERCISED A HIGH INFLUENCE ON ARTISTS 
OF MODERN JAPAN, AND THRUST THEM INTO THE WORLD 
OF MODERN WESTERN EUROPEAN ART 
* Japanese Prints,” reproduced by courtesy of Mark Paterson 
and Co., Lid.) 


(From 


in 1923 and immediately became a standard work 
Ihe new edition is substantially the same as the 
original, but with minor emendations by Binyon’'s 
son-in-law and successor at the British Museum, 
Basil Gray 


The second, larger and more ambitious, is by 
James A. Michener, an American collector and 
student who has already written a great deal on 
the history of his chosen pursuit but who ts 
perhaps better known to the public at large as a 
novelist a profession which apparently enables 
him to travel widely and to operate from two 
bases ino turn Honolulu. and Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. He writes in an informal, conver 
sational manner which seme might find a trifle 
exasperating were it not for his enthusiasm. One 
is always inclined to scepticism when people write 
about their own collections it is so fatally easy 
to persuade oneself that one’s beloved geese are 
really swans but the author in this instance 1s so 
warm in his defence of the various artists and at 
the same time so self-critical that before long you 
can forgive him any number of longueurs 


Where he is specially interesting is in his 
assessment of the moderns The older, standard 
volume ends at the year 1881 Michener comes 
down to our own day, and writes about it with the 
greatest good sense, pointing out, among other 
things, how the print of the Woman of Brittany, 
which Yamamoto sent back to Japan from Paris 
just before the First World War, had a cycloni« 
effect upon Japanese artists (No. 235). “It is a 
revolutionary print and almost by itself thrust 
the entire world of Japanese print-makers into the 
orbit of men lke Van Gogh, Kandinsky, Munch 
and Kokoschka. From this time on the precise, 
meticulously carved blocks are gone The new 
artists will carve with bold strokes and they will 
use the wood as a major component of their 
clesagns Areas will be modelled, shadows used, 
and forms carefully built up . That is why 
the Breton Girl is one of the most revolutionary 
prots ever After it flashed through 
lokyo, no serious artist could go back to the 
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By FRANK DAVIS. Ef , 


PAINTING OF THE TRANSIENT SCENE—TWO BOOKS.* 


classical style."’ This happened half a century 
ago, and—-for good or ill—-if one can judge by the 
remaining illustrations in this volume, though 
some traces of the Orient remain—particularly, as 
the author points out, in the use of specially 
beautiful paper—-Japanese prints to-day could 
very well have been done in Paris. Indeed, as one 
turns over the pages, obviously by disciples of 
Braque and of Miro. 


All this seems to show that the current inter- 
national style of obscure symbolism and of form 
and colour is spreading right round the world, so 
that it becomes increasingly difficult to distinguish 
between Paris, London, New York and Tokyo. 
This common language has not yet reached 
Moscow or Peking, so far as | am aware; if and 
when it does can we hope that politicians will 
follow painters in thinking the same thoughts ? 
However, there will be two sorts of people who 
will not be prepared to indulge in such academic 
speculation, and will accuse the Japanese print 
maker of to-day of having been corrupted by the 
West. The first of these two sorts will be from 
behind the Iron Curtain and they will argue from 
an ideological basis; the second kind will be the 
nostalgic lovers of the past who would dearly love 
Japan to have remained a museum piece, em 
balmed in her ancient ways and wholly cut off 
from the rest of the world. Michener has a good 
deal to say about what he calls “ the tourist 
approach to art criticism,’ and he continues 
“One wants a Dutchman to paint windmills and 
wooden shoes, an Italian to do madonnas in red 
shawls, and a Mexican to create sleeping Indians 
in big hats. This type of criticism demands that 
if an artist is Japanese he is obligated to paint 
geisha girls, cherry blossoms, and Mount Fuji. 
Carried to logical absurdity, what such critics 
contend is that it is all mght for a Spaniard like 
Picasso or an American like Pollock or a Russian 
like Chagall to paint in an international style, 
but it is forbidden for a Japanese to do so.’ 
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“ SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT HIETSU NO-SAKAI,” BY HOKUSAI. « 
OF ALL JAPANESE ARTISTS 


(From “ Japanese Colour Prints, 


But I have quoted enough 
enough —to give some idea of the author's enthu 
siasm. Just one more sentence There surely 
can be no categorical imperative for unborn 
generations of artists to keep on turning out pale 
copies of Hokusai and Hiroshige, just to titillate 
tourist appetites 


perhaps more than 


The Binyon volume, dealing with the classical 
print only, is less personal, more factual, more 
scholarly and, in some respects its exhaustive 
notes, its detailed chronological tables reproduc 
tions of trade-marks, etc more practical; at the 
same time, the chief author being what he was 
there are lapidary sentences which remain in the 


memory [ quote at random the woodcuts 


were provided for a lower level of the people; and 
it must for ever astonish us that a class of the 
population which in any other country of the world 
would have been satisfied with crude and gaudy 
productions, should have created and fostered, and 
kept in eager and multifarious life for nearly two 
centuries, an art of design as distinguished for 
delicate and fastidious taste as it is rich in 
creative power.” 


The woodcut print developed from the slightly 
earlier form of painting known as Uhkiyo-Ye, 
or the painting of the Transient Scene. The 
paintings were always the most admired, but 
neither of these volumes deals with them. The 
prints soon became established as popular records 
of ordinary life, were produced in enormous 
numbers between the end of the 17th century 
and the middle of the 19th, and astonished not 
merely Whistler, but all Western artists when they 
began to reach Europe in the 1860's. Astonish- 
ment, as was inevitable, produced extravagant 
praise, followed, as the years passed, by more 
measured judgments and more precise knowledge. 
There is nothing profound in the majority of these 
popular figures and landscapes, but there is 
marvellous line and reticence, an apparently 
effortless understanding of what the medium will 
bear. I think that to many it is not easy to come 
to terms with them; some of us, for example, find 
Utamaro’s convention for a woman's mouth very 
disconcerting, as also his attenuation of the 
figures—a trick which, as Binyon is quick to 
point out, was practised by Pontormo in Florence, 
El Greco in Spain, Blake in England—he could 
have gone on to compile a much longer list. He 
sums up as follows: ‘It is in Utamaro and in 
Hokusai that Ukivyo-Ye finds its summits, the 
one supreme in figure subjects, the other in land- 
scape ... because in these two there is a capacity 
to divine and to communicate the elemental 
powers in man and nature and to rise at times 
into an imaginative world where life is more 





1827 WHO TO WESTERN MAN IS PROBABLY THE BEST KNOWN 
In the Tokyo National Museum.) 
reproduced by courtesy of Faber and Faber Led.) 


deeply felt and its mystery more deeply appre- 
hended 


In each case the colour work is of a very high 
standard. In the Binyon volume 16, and 32 in 
monochrome; in the other 55 in colour, 202 in 
monochrome. If I can sum up very briefly, in the 
former a judicious sensitive history by a great 
scholar; in the latter an effervescent account, some- 
times rather gushing, by an endearing personality. 


: Japanese Colour Prints.” By Laurence Binyon and 


}. J. O'Brien Sexton. Illustrated. (Faber £4 4s.) 

** Japanese Prints, from the Early Masters to the 
Modern By James A. Michener. Illustrated. (Tuttle, 
listributed by Paterson: £6.) 
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ART ACQUISITIONS 
AND A DISCOVERY 
—IN ENGLAND 
AND THE USS.A. 


“ PUBLIC BATHS MEN,” BY 
MICHELANGELO CERQUOZZI (1602-1660 
AND VIVIANO CODAZZI (1603-1672 
RECENTLY PURCHASED BY THE 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM 


This study of Roman Baths is one of 
the latest purchases by the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford 3, Conn., U.S.A. 
An engaging picture and a remarkable 
study in perspective, it is the work of 
two 17th-century painters. The main 
design is the work of Codazzi who 
specialised in architectural studies and 
other pictures in which perspective was 
of the chief importance; but apparently 
he had little talent for painting figures, 
and in this work these have been 
executed by his contemporary, Cerquozzi. 
Other important acquisitions include 
the ‘‘ Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,”’ 
by Jacopo Bassano, a painting that was 
recently sold at Sotheby’s. 
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THE MEZZOTINT OF MARY OF MODENA, THE SECOND WIFE OF RECENTLY PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, THE MEZZOTINT OF JAMES II WHICH WAS PROBABLY EXECUTED 
KING JAMES II: EXECUTED, PROBABLY IN 1686, FROM A NOW GREENWICH: A PORTRAIT OF KING JAMES II, IDENTIFIED FROM THE LARGILLIERE PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATED HERE 
MISSING PORTRAIT BY LARGILLIERE AS AN EARLY WORK BY NICOLAS DE LARGILLIERE (1656-1746 THE BADGES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE ARE ON THE ARMOUR 

These illustrations, of James II and his second wife, Mary of Modena, tell of a piece 

of artistic detection and of the mystery of a missing portrait. It is known that the two 

mezzotints were executed after portraits by Largilli¢re. The portrait of James, now 

the property of the National Maritime Museum, seems to have turned up, for it 

corresponds almost exactly with the mezzotint, but as yet there is no sign of the one 

of Mary. Strangely enough, there is nothing to suggest that this is an exact likeness 

of the Queen, and certainly there are very few people in this country who would 

recognise in this face the features of Mary of Modena 


Rig ht 

THE MOST RECENT 
ACQUISITION BY THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 
“MISIA SERT EN 
ROBE ROSE,” BY 
PIERRE-AUGUSTE 
RENOIR (1841.1919): A 
PORTRAIT SIGNED 
AND DATED 1904 


This late portrait by 

Renoir was in the 

important Chrysler 

sale held at Sotheby's 

on July 1 last year, 

and has now been 

purchased from a 

private collector 

through Messrs 

Arthur Tooth and 

Sons. It is one of at 

least seven portraits 

which Renoir painted 

of her She was 

eighteen at the time, 

and married to a 

financier, who was 

VIEW OF TIVOLI,” BY GASPARD DUGHET (GASPARD POUSSIN 1615-1675 ONE OF TWO IMPORTANT her second husband 

PURCHASES RECENTLY MADE BY THE WHITWORTH ART GALLERY, MANCHESTER Oil om canvas: 14} by 19 ins since she had already 
The purchase of an oil painting represents a change in policy for the Whitworth, whose fine collectior married M. Thadée 
of drawings has several times been seen in London Likewise the second acquisition A Watering Natanson, founder of 
Place,"’ by Hubert Robert (1733-1808), is also a departure and aimed at widening the scope of the the Revue Blanche, 
collection—the beginning of an attempt to place the English water-colours in their Continental context when she was fifteen 
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| has been said that the ancestor of the guinea 
pig, that symbol of laboratory experimenta 
tion, was probably the South American restless 
avy But there seems to be some difference of 
opinion on this. ‘‘ Guinea pig” is said to be a 
corruption of Guiana pig, but the restless cavy is 
most abundant around the area of the River Plate, 
in Paraguay and Brazil. The Incas had already 
domesticated the guinea pig when Europeans first 
reached South America and the cavy native to 
Peru is Cutler's cavy; and the domesticated guinea 
pig was taken to Colombia and Ecuador but not, 
so far as the record shows, 
to the Guianas, unless it 
was taken there later by 
[europeans 
Whether it was the real 
incestor or not, the restless 
cavy ought to have been, 
judging by the guinea pig's 
vital statistics It has a 
pulse of 260 to 400, a 
temperature of 96.8 to 104.5 
degrees Fahrenheit, and a 
respiration rate of 1250, or 
100 to 150 breaths a second, 
all of which suggests a high 
metabolic rate Ihe rate 
of reproduction points the 
ame way. Although young 
guinea pigs are able to run 
within a few hours of birth 
they are not weaned for 
three weeks. A litter may 
number anything up to 
twelve, and litters may 
follow each other at just 
over three-monthly inter 
vals. Yet the life-span seems 
to be up to eight years, a long 
time for so small an animal, 
and especially for one that 
lives such a restless life. 
It is also said that the 
high rate of reproduction 
is the result of selective 
breeding under domestica 
tion. It would be of interest 
to know what is the founda 
tion for such a statement 
ince the origins and the 
carly history of domestication of the animal are so 
little known, Kather would it seem possible that 
the guinea pig was chosen as a laboratory animal 
partly because it had a high rate of multiplication 
Che female restless cavy has only one to two young 
at a birth and has two mamme with which to suckle 
them. The guinea pig, presumably, has only the 
same number of mamnive yet successfully rears litters 
of up to twelve. On the face of it, therefore, man 
does not seem to have been particularly clever in 
his selective breeding of the guinea pig, to have 
increased the size of the litters so remarkably and 
yet have failed to induce commensurate changes 
in the anatomy of the female An alternative 
nswer may be that better feeding alone may have 
aused the high rate of reproduction 
It is of interest to compare the high rate of 
reproduction of the black and the brown rat In 
both of these the average litter is eight but the 
number mav vary from one, in a young female, to 
twelve or more. The white rat, also a favourite in 
the laboratory, is the domesticated albino form 
of the black rat, but no spectacular increases in 
the litter-size has been reported for it Yet in 
towns litters of seventeen, nineteen and twenty 
three have been recorded for the wild black rat 
indi up to twenty for the brown rat. It 1s in towns 
that rats find their greatest abundance of food 
The larger litters will impose less hardship on rats 
unce the number of mamma ts five pairs in the 
black rat and six pairs in the brown rat The 
guinea pig's ability to suckle such large litters may 
be explained possibly by the statement that “ the 
milk produced is proportionately equal to that of 
i good dairy cow 
These facts and statistics are from various 
reliable sources, and they were gathered in search 
ing for information by which to answer a question 
put to me The question was whether there ts a 
onstant ratio between the size of the young and 


he ize of the female animal bearing it An 
ittempt was made to answer this by FF. EF. Hytten 
ind W. Z. Billewicez several years ago They 
mbarked on them researches because two state 
nent ud been opal by lifferent authors at 


THE 


TWO OF A LARGE LITTER: A COUPLE OF YOUNG DOMESTICATED GUINEA PIGS AN ANIMAL 
WHICH CONSISTENTLY PRODUCES A GREAT NUMBER OF OFFSPRING, ALTHOUGH ITS ANCESTOR 
HAS NO MORE THAN TWO 

BETTER LIVING CONDITIONS 
OF THE PROBLEMS AND APPARENT INCONSISTENCIES CONNECTED WITH ANIMALS AND YOUNG 
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FAMILY BURDENS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


widely separated times One was: “It would 
seem to be a natural rule, that those offspring 
which are most highly organised at birth are those 
which are born largest relatively to their parents’ 
size. But another rule comes in, which is perhaps 
less to be expected, that the offspring are born 
smaller the larger the species to which they 
belong '’ (D’Arey Thompson). The other statement 





































THIS COULD BE DUE EITHER TO SELECTIVE BREEDING OR TO 
DR. BURTON IN HIS ARTICLE THIS WEEK DISCUSSES SOME 


was: “ whales and seals, being aquatic animals, 
ire able to bear young which are larger, both 
ibsolutely and relatively, than the young of the 
larger terrestrial mammals "’ (R. M. Laws) rhe 
two authors brought together records of weights 
for 114 species of mammals, representative of 
each of the orders of true mammals. Their tables 
of figures and the graphs derived from them 
show there is a surprising consistency between 
the weight of the mother and the total weight of 
the young born, whether one or several are pro 
duced at a birth, and that “ relatively the larger 
mammals carry a smaller weight of young.’’ One 
of their most striking comments is that the “ new- 
born whale, which must surely be one of the most 
mature at birth, weighs only 3 or 4 per cent. of 
its mother’s weight, and the horseshoe bat, which 
has a percentage of 34, the highest of all, is born 
blind This alone ts sufficient to show that 
D'Arcy Thompson's “ natural rule '' must be true 
only within limits, although his second rule is 
approximately correct. When dealing with living 
organisms rules are very difficult to lay down, o1 
if laid down to sustain, and generalisations are 
For example, there is the statement 
that “the position and number of the mamme 
ind nipples vary with the number of offspring 
ind habit of the animal "’ (J. Z. Young). It is not 
easy to see what 1s meant by the habit of the 
animal in relation to the number and position of 
the mamma except that both these may them 
selves influence the habits of the female, and 
especially of the method of nursing As to the 
other point, it would be difficult to substantiate 
that there is a close correlation between the 
number of the mamma and the number of the 
oftspring. Or if there is generally such a correla 
tion there are some surprising exceptions 
\ccording to Troughton, writing of the 
American opossum ‘ examination of the pouch 
showed eighteen squirming embryos, of which 
twelve were attached, though thirteen could have 
been accommodated, the remainder, of course, 
being doomed to starvation And the same 
wither, continuing with the Australian mar supials 


hazardous 
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remarks \lthough kangaroos, rat-kangaroos, 
and brush possums generally have only one young 
at a time, there are many examples of this over- 
plus of young for the number of teats amongst 
Australian marsupials. The Tasmanian Ring-tail 
Possum sometimes has six young, of which only 
two can become attached in the pouch; the native 
cat which can accommodate only six may give 
birth to as many as twenty-four.” 

Because the young marsupial, born at an early 
stage of development, must remain attached to 
the teat to complete its development, failure to 
secure a hold means death. 
In the other mammals, the 
non-marsupials or placentals, 
the young can share the 
teats, which is the only way 
a rat with five pairs could 
hope to nurse a litter of 
twelve or more. This is one 
great advantage possessed by 
the female placental mam- 
mal: the ability to suckle 
more young than she has 
teats. 

Another type ofexception 
to the statement by Young 
is seen in the multimammate 
rat. [he female of this 
species has _ twenty-four 
mamme, but its litters vary 
from three to sixteen, with 
an average of eleven. 

One last point of interest 
raised by the work of Hytten 
and Billewicz concerns the 
size of young in bats. It has 
been suggested:that had birds 
not been wholly oviparous 
they could not have de- 
veloped flying to the extent 
they did, because the 
burden of carrying’ the 
young would have been 
too great. This idea may 





A DOMESTICATED PIG AND ONE OF ITS YOUNG. THE AVERAGE 
LITTER IS EIGHT, AND IT WOULD SEEM THAT THE WEIGHT 
OF THIS LARGE LITTER IS OUT OF PROPORTION TO THE SIZE 
OF THE SOW, BUT THIS TOO MAY BE OFFSET BY BETTER 
FEEDING CONDITIONS UNDER DOMESTICATION 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


have some substance in it, but it clearly needs 
qualification The great majority of birds use 
their wings for actual food-getting far less than 
1 bat does, but the female bat has to carry 
t third of her own weight prior to the birth 
t her young and also for some little time 
iftterwards 
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PERSONALITIES 


DEAN EMERITUS OF SALISBURY: THE 


LATE VERY REV. H. C. ROBINS. 
The Very Rev. H. C. Robins, Dean 


THE 


A SPECTACULAR RECOVERY: 
MR. STIRLING MOSS. 
Mr. Stirling Moss is seen here after 


ILLUSTRATED 


KEEPER OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY: 


MR. M. DAVIES. 
Mr. Martin Davies will succeed the 


LONDON NEWS 


FIRST WOMAN TO SWIM LOCH 


LOMOND: MISS SUSAN BADDELEY. 
Miss Susan Baddeley became the first 


OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A FORMER CANADIAN PRIME 


MINISTER: THE LATE MR. A. MEIGHEN. 
Mr. Arthur Meighen, Q.C., who was 


Emeritus of Salisbury, 
hospital at Winchester on July 31 
at the age of seventy-eight. 
scholar of Winchester 
College, Oxford, he was ordained in 
1906. Appointed Dean of Salisbury 
in 1943, he retired in 1952, having 
written several books and done much 
to improve the cathedral fabric. 


(Right.) 

ASSISTANT MASTER- 
GENERAL OF ORD- 
NANCE: THE LATE 
MAJOR-GEN. BASTIN 
Major-General G. E. 
R. Bastin died at 
Wellington, New 
Zealand, on Aug. 2 
at the age of fifty- 


and New 


aw 


died 


” 


in winning the 


international Gun 
Race at Karlskoga, Sweden, 


on 


A August 7. He was driving a Lotus. 


second in a Maserati. 


(Left.) 

THE NEW PRESIDENT 
OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC: DR 
JOAQUIN BALAGUER. 
Dr. Joaquin Balaguer 
has succeeded General 
Hector Trujillo as 
President of the 
Dominican Republic. 
Dr. Balaguer, who is 
fifty-three and is a 
bachelor, has pub- 
lished more than 20 
books. In his first 
decree he _ replaced 
two other members of 
the ruling Trujillo 
family who were in 

the Cabinet. 


It was his first race since he was 
injured, practising for the Belgian 
Grand Prix on June 18, when he 
crushed three vertebrae and broke 
both legs. Bonnier, of Sweden, came 


late Mr. William P. Gibson as 
Keeper of the National Gallery. He 
joined the staff as Assistant Keeper 
in 1932 and was appointed Deputy 
Keeper in 1947. He is the author 
of four volumes of the Detailed 
Catalogue of the National Gallery. 
Mr. Davies is fifty-one. Mr. Gibson 
had been Keeper since 1939. 





woman to swim the twenty-four 
miles length of Loch Lomond on 
The daughter of a 
sixteen-year-old Miss 
Baddeley swam the distance in the 
official time of 26 hours 10 minutes. 
She stepped ashore at the southern 
end of the Loch near Balloch railway 
pier at 3.20 p.m. 


(Right.) 

THE RETIRING PRESI- 
DENT OF THE DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC: 
GENERAL HECTOR 

TRUJILLO. 
General Hector Tru- 
jillo, whose brother, 
General Rafael Tru- 
jillo, a former Presi- 
dent, has ruled 
Dominica un- 
disputedly for the last 
thirty years, has re- 
signed the Presidency, 
after holding it eight 
years, for reasons of 
ill-health. He has been 
succeeded by Dr. 
Balaguer 


Prime Minister of Canada for two 
short periods 
leader of the Canadian Conservative 
Party, died at Toronto on August 5 
at the age of eighty-six. 
elected to the Canadian House of 
Commons in 1908. 
Secretary of State for Canada and 
Minister of Mines. 


in the 1920's and 


He was 


In 1917 he was 


(Left.) 

APPOINTED BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR TO SAN 
SALVADOR 
MR. G. W. KIRK 
Mr. Geoffrey William 
Kirk, the new Am- 
bassador to San Sal- 
vador, had been Com- 
mercial Counsellor at 
The Hague since 1953. 


seven. He was on an 
official mission to the 
New Zealand Army. 
Before he became 
Assistant Master- 
General of Ordnance 
he was Assistant Con- 
troller of Munitions 
at the Ministry of 
Supply. 


Educated at Mill Hill 
School and London 
University, he has 
held many positions 
of importance in the 
Foreign Office. He 
left to take up his new 
post at San Salvador 
on August 6. 


THE RECORD-BREAKING X-15 ROCKET RESEARCH AIRCRAFT (ABOVE); AND 

MR. JOE WALKER, THE PILOT, WHO FLEW IT AT A SPEED OF 2150 M.P.H 

A new speed record for manned aircraft was set up at Edwards Base, 

California, by the X-/5 rocket research aircraft when it reached a speed 

of 2150 m.p.h. on August 4. The past record was 2094 which was set up 
in 1956, when the pilot was killed just after breaking the record. 


A LEADING BILLIARDS PLAYER: THE LATE AUSTRALIAN 
LEFT-HANDED PLAYER, MR. W. H. LINDRUM 

The late Mr. Walter Horace Lindrum, 0.B.E., who died 

near Brisbane on July 30, at the age of sixty-one, was 

generally recognised to be one of the greatest players the 

game has ever known. He paid his first visit to England 

in 1929-30, and it was then he first showed his great 
brilliance. He made four-figure breaks with ease 


LEADER OF THE WINNING PARTY IN THE SOUTH KOREAN 
ELECTIONS: MR. J]. CHUNG 
Mr. John M. Chung, leader of the Democratic Party in 
South Korea, and who has become acting President, 
was formerly Vice-President. He will be charged with 
the formation of the new South Korean Government In the finals of the thirty-fifth annual schoolboys hard court champion- 
His party has an overwhelming majority in the Lower ships played at Queen's Club, London, R. G. Davies (Eltham) beat 
House, and will probably control the Upper House A. D. Healey (Haileybury) to win the Macleod Challenge Cup 


FINALISTS IN THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SCHOOLBOYS HARD COURT 
TOURNAMENT: THE WINNER, R. G. DAVIES (RIGHT), WITH THE MACLEOD 
CUP, AND HIS OPPONENT, A. D. HEALEY 
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NO. 10, DOWNING ST., WITHOUT A CABINET: VIEWS OF THE VACATED HOUSE. 





AT NO. 10, DOWNING STREET: THE ELEGANTLY-FURNISHED RECEPTION-ROOM. THE HOUSE HAS A MEMENTO OF WORLD WAR TWO: A PIECE OF SHRAPNEL IN THE PRIME MINISTER'S 
AN EXCELLENT COLLECTION OF FINE PAINTINGS, AND MUCH VALUABLE FURNITURE DRAWING-ROOM, FRAMED AT THE SPECIAL REQUEST OF SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


A VIEW OF LADY DOROTHY MACMILLAN’S SITTING-ROOM, WHICH, LIKE MOST OF THE ROOMS WHERE THE FAMOUS MACMILLAN-EISENHOWER TALK WAS TELEVISED: A VIEW OF THE IMPRESSIVE 
AT NO. 10, IS EXQUISITELY PROPORTIONED AND BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED SITTING-ROOM OF NO. 10, WHICH IS TO BE EXTENSIVELY RENOVATED 


WITH FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN ADORNING THE WALLS: A VIEW OF THE STATE DINING-ROOM. THE WHERE THE KING DINED ON FOURTEEN OCCASIONS WITH MR. CHURCHILI THE WARTIME 
PANELLING IN THIS ROOM IS PARTICULARLY FINE DINING-ROOM TWICE THE PARTY HAD TO WITHDRAW TO AN AIR-RAID SHELTER 


At present No. 10, Downing Street, is being stripped of its furniture and fittings portraits of some of England's famous men, such as Pitt, Nelson and Fox 
for the extensive renovation and reconstruction which is to take place. Together The fine furniture includes chairs by Chippendale and tables by Kent. The need 
with the rebuilding of the neighbouring Old Treasury, the work is expected to for repairs was emphasised by the clear subsidence in some of a ee 
cost £1,250,000 and will take two years to complete. In the meantime Mr. cracks in walls. The reconstruction scheme includes Nos. 10, 11, and 12 
Macmillan and his staff are being accommodated in Admiralty House, Whitehall and is to be carried out by the architect, Mr Raymond Erith ‘on lines @ ued 
Among the beautiful paintings, which include Constables and Turners, are by the Ministry of Works. The contractors are John Mowlem pone — 
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AT THE CARDIFF EISTEDDFOD: THE 


Left 

AT THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION 
OF THE EISTEDDFOD 
AT CARDIFF: THE 
QUEEN, THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH, THE 
PRINCE OF WALES 
AND PRINCESS ANNE 
LOOKING AT THE EX- 
HIBITS SOMETHING 
UNUSUALLY IN- 
TERESTING SEEMS TO 
HAVE ATTRACTED 
PRINCESS ANNE’S 

ATTENTION 


(Right) 

THE QUEEN WITH MR. 
HENRY BROOKE, 
MINISTER OF WELSH 
AFFAIRS,AT AGARDEN 
PARTY INTHE 
GROUNDS OF DYFFRYN 
HOUSE. THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH, WHO 
WAS ALSO PRESENT, 
HAD PREVIOUSLY 
BEEN MADE A MEM- 
BER OF THE GORSEDD 

OF BARDS 








THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH TOURING 
THE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL NATIONAL 
EISTEDDFOD OF WALES. THEY WERE GIVEN A 
GREAT WELCOME IN CARDIFF WHEN THEY 
ARRIVED FOR THE FESTIVAL. 





A MILITARY OCCASION: THE QUEEN PRESENTING 
NEW COLOURS TO THE 6TH BATTALION, THE 
WELCH REGIMENT, IN BUTE PARK 


On August 5 the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh, the Prince of Wales and 


Princess Anne arrived in Cardiff for the National Eisteddfod. The Queen 
was met at Cardiff station by the Duke of Edinburgh, who had travelled from 
Cowes in Britannia. The Queen was given a very enthusiastic welcome by a 
large crowd in the pavilion. An address was given by the Arch Druid, and an 
address in Welsh was given by the president of the Eisteddfod court, Sir Thomas 
Parry-Williams, who referred to the Queen's membership of the Gorsedd since 


AND DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 








THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH LEAVING LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL, CARDIFF, 
AFTER A SERVICE WHICH MARKED THE COMPLETION OF THE RESTORATION WORK OW THE 
CATHEDRAL, DAMAGED IN THE WAR BY A LAND-MINE 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH INITIATED AS AN 

HONORARY MEMBER OF THE GORSEDD OF WALES 

THE ADDRESS IS BEING GIVEN BY THE ARCH DRUID 

OF WALES. THE QUEEN IS ALREADY AN HONORARY 
MEMBER OF THE GORSEDD 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH BEING GIVEN HIS 
BARDIC TITLE BY THE ARCH DRUID OF WALES, 
MR. EDGAR PHILLIPS 


the Mountain Ash Eisteddfod of 1946. The Duke this time was invested by 
the Arch Druid as honorary member. He wore the green robe and placed his 
hand on the partly-unsheathed blade of the Grand Sword of the Gorsedd as a 
sign of patronage. On August 6 the royal party heard a large part of the 
competition for male voice choirs and visited much of the other sections of the 
Eisteddfod. The same day they attended Thanksgiving in Llandaff Cathedral 
Afterwards they embarked in Hrifanmia for the Orkney and Shetland Isles 
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AWAITING THE ATHLETES OF THE WORLD: 
ROME’S OLYMPIC GAMES BUILDINGS. 





ae 
“A 


WHERE TRACK AND FIELD EVENTS WILL BE HELD: THE HUGE OLYMPIC STADIUM AT THE FORO ITALICO 
WHICH CAN HOLD UP TO 100,000 SPECTATORS. 


THE PALAZZO DELLO SPORT.-THE SITE OF THE MAIN INDOOR EVENTS, SUCH AS 
BASKETBALL AND BOXING, WHICH WILL HOLD ABOUT 15,000 SPECTATORS 


SURROUNDED BY THE DARK AND BUSHY PINES OF ROME: THE SWIMMING BATH WITH ITS ROWS BY THE SHORES OF WOODED LAKE ALBANO, SOUTH OF THE CAPITAL, WHERE THE ROWING 
OF TIERED SEATS. AT THE END IS A SPECIAL DIVING SECTION COMPETITIONS WILL BE HELD. ON THE LEFT IS THE JUDGES’ PLATFORM 


= 





— ae-- 


rt 


THE PALAZZETTO DELLO SPORT A TENT IN CONCRETE--WHICH WILL BE THE SCENE OF ANUMBER LIKE A GIANT CLOCHE: THE TRAINING TRACK FOR 100-METRES COMPETIT THE 
OF THE INDOOR EVENTS IN THE FORTHCOMING OLYMPIC GAMES ROOF IS MADE OF A SEMI-TRANSPARENT PLASTIC MATERIAL 


Within two weeks of the opening of the seventeenth modern Olympiad, which the enormous crowds which are expected to descend on the city in the next few 
is to be held in Rome, and nearby, between August 25 and September 11, the weeks. Some of the most striking buildings are illustrated on this e, and 
Olympic village in the Italian capital has been thoroughly transformed from reveal the remarkable originality with which each specific problem a Pocoe 
the ‘‘ mud-bath '' which it was earlier in the year to a highly impressive and has been met. Not all the arenas, however, are quite so modern. Those 
efficient display of imaginative modern architecture. The finishing touches people with a taste for wrestling will be able to watch their : 


Sport nst th 
are now being put to it in readiness for the athletic teams of the world, and for splendid setting of the Roman Basilica of Maxentius. — 4 
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DEFYING THE UNITED NATIONS: 
KATANGA IN SECESSION. 


ee 
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SOLDIERS OF THE KATANGA ARMY SURROUNDING THE AIRCRAFT WHICH BROUGHT DR. RALPH BUNCHE M. PATRICE LUMUMBA, PRIME MINISTER OF THE CONGO (SECOND FROM LEFT), CONFERRING 
ON A FRUITLESS MISSION TO NEGOTIATE WITH M. TSHOMBE ON AUGUST 4. WITH KING MOHAMMED V OF MOROCCO (CENTRE) IN RABAT ON AUGUST 4 


TSHOMBE, the Prime 

¢ Minister of the seces- 
sionist state of Katanga, scored 
a considerable triumph on Aug. 5 
when the threatened United 
Nations intervention was post- 
poned. The reaction of the 
Katanga Government to the pro- 
posal to send in United Nations 
troops’ was that they would 
oppose the troops with all the 
means in their power. Mr. 
Hammarskjéld took this decision 
after receiving the report of Dr. 
Bunche, who had been in Elisa- 
bethville attempting to negotiate 
with M. Tshombe. Katanga is 
prepared to hold a plebiscite 
under U.N. control to decide 
over the question of secession. 
Ghana, Guinea and Egypt have 
offered troops to M. Lumumba to 
quell Katanga if the United 
Nations declines to take action. 
There have been signs in the 
Congo that President Kasavubu, 
who is head of the Abako party, 
is withdrawing his support from 
M. Lumumba. On August 7 the 
Abako party passed a resolution 
of no confidence in M. Lumumba 

and his Government. 


(Right.) SHOWING THE DETERMINATION 
OF THE KATANGA GOVERNMENT TO 
RESIST: VOLUNTEER RECRUITS BEING 
DRILLED OUTSIDE THE CAPITAL, ELISA- 
BETHVILLE, ON AUGUST 5 


DR. RALPH BUNCHE ABOUT TO LEAVE KATANGA AFTER HIS TALKS WITH M. TSHOMBE MEMBERS OF THE KATANGA GOVERNMENT OW A MISSION TO EUROPE TO STATE KATANGA'S CASE, AT 
FOLLOWING WHICH THE ENTRY OF U.N. TROOPS WAS CALLED OFF THEIR ARRIVAL AT LONDON AIRPORT ON AUGUST * 
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= .—"s is,”’ said Fluellen, “a river 

in Macedon, and there is also 
moreover a river at Monmouth; it is called Wye 
at Monmouth: but it is out of my prains what is 
the name of the other river: but ‘tis all one, ‘tis 
alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in both.”’ I could not help remembering 
it that when I[ saw a piece in the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, programme which said 
gallantly: ‘ Although so different in back- 
ground and temperament, it is interesting 
to note several points of similarity in the 
careers of Chekhov and Strindberg. Both 
came from middle-class families, both 
studied medicine, and both declared that 
they had no intention of becoming drama- 
tists. They were both well known as 
short-story writers, and the wives of 
both appeared in leading réles in their 
husbands’ plays.” 


Good; but why join Chekhov and 
Strindberg ? Simply because there is at 
Hammersmith a double bill of ‘ The 
Proposal” followed by “‘ Miss Julie ’’—one 
in which the Chekhov snippet has as much 
chance as a bit of thistledown in front of 
an oven Of the first little farce with its 
quarrei-pattern, I remember now only the 
kindling eyes of Hilda Braid—a very good 
actress indeed—as the enormity of this 
suggestion or the other occurs to Natalyia 
Stepanovna Choobukov. 


So to ‘“ Miss Julie’ in the new and 
exciting translation by Elizabeth Sprigge 
At this hour there is no need to write 
at length of the fierce “‘ naturalistic play ’”’ 
with its self-conscious Strind- 
bergian emphasis on class 
distinction. It is acted with 
the proper heat by Diane 
Cilento and Leon Peers as 
mistress and valet. Julie is 
here in all her sensuality and 
arrogance, her “fight with 
nature "’: Miss Cilento, feline 
supple and responsive, sus 
tains a part as I have not 
known her do_ before For 
once [| could believe in Julie's 
past. The actress has thought 
herself deeply into the 
character: her mind moves as 
well as her lips 


The play was like brandy 
after the previous night's 
skimmed milk No linked 
plays since Shaw wrote his 
metabiological pentateuch 
have been discussed more than 
those appearing now at the 
Royal Court under the col 
lective name of ‘‘ The Wesker 
Trilogy.”’ The last of them, 
“L'm Talking About 
jerusalem,’” may be more 
acceptable when it 1s seen 
in conjunction with the other 
two By itself it does not 
mean very much. One has 
the impression that its author 
was resolved to complete a 
tnlogy at all costs, and 
hetduly completed it 
Strangers may wonder at its allusiveness; still, 
[ have no doubt that it will please Aunt 
Elsie with her passion for kitchen-drama, who seems 
to me just as valid a figure as Mr. Kattigan’s Aunt 
Edna (of whom he must be tired of hearing by now) 


Taken by itself, I'm Talking About Jeru 
salem’ is the simple tale of a young Jewish 
ex-Serviceman who experiments in a form 
of William Morris Socialism somewhere 
in remoter Norfolk. He does not succeed, 
and | do not think the play does, though 
it has a few useful passages and has 
lost half-an-hour since its appearance at : 
Coventry. I said then in Jhe lilustrated 
London News that Mr. Wesker should 


, 
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“ MERRIE ENGLAND" (Sadler's Wells) 
; (August 10.) 
* JULIUS CAESAR " (Queen's 
(August 11.) 
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JULIE TO PEGGY. 
By J. C. TREWIN, 


consider it again with a very sharp pencil. Certainly 
it is tauter than it was. but it is a play neither to 
hold the heart nor to tingle in the mind. Honest, 
talkative, tedious, it is acted with force by Ruth 
Meyers, Mark Eden, and Kathleen Michael, and 
though it comes nowhere near the third act 
of “ Roots”’ and lacks the original urgency of 





FRIAR BACON AND FRIAR BUNGAY IN A SCENE FROM THE MARLOWE SOCIETY'S 
PRODUCTION OF ROBERT GREENE'S ROMANTIC MEDLEY, “ FRIAR BACON AND FRIAR 
BUNGAY,” AT THE OPEN AIR THEATRE, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 





FROM STRINDBERG’S “ MISS JULIE AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH: MISS JULIE (DIANE CILENTO, CENTRE) TAKING 
THE VALET, JEAN (LEON PEERS), TO THE BARN-DANCE, WHILE THE COOK, KRISTIN (PAMELA PITCHFORD), TO WHOM 


HE IS UNOFFICIALLY ENGAGED, LOOKS ON 


“Chicken Soup With Barley "’ it does at any rate 
bring the trilogy to an end. The end should crown 
all Alas, though Mr. Wesker may have had a 
compulsive urge to write the play, the fact does 
not appear in its writing 


What impelled Charles Lincoln to write ‘ The 
Last Angle" (Arts Theatre) I find it particularly 


OUR CRITIC'S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


The Edward German operetta 
Youth Theatre production in modern dress 








hard to guess. Years ago a dramatist of @ 
the same name turned out a farce called 

““Storks Don’t Talk,’’ which has always remained 
with me as an exercise in desperation. So is ‘‘ The 
Last Angle,”’ a serious piece which for me became 
farcical, though its cast (and I think of Charmian 
Eyre and Lesley Nunnerley) acted throughout 
with great loyalty. I continue to recall 
lines—rather like ‘‘ We’ve got to get him 
back into his own suit ’’—that, in the 
context, were disastrous. 


Possibly the play might have appeared 
better— so many of them do— if it had been 
acted out of doors on a fine evening: some- 
thing rare in this complex summer. Since | 
wrote last of open-air production, we have 
known the end of Mr. Atkins’s Regent's 
Park season. ‘‘ Tobias and the Angel,”’ for 
all its merits, could last only a week in the 
Park : the weather slew it, and we can merely 
give our sympathy to the splendid man of 
the theatre who has toiled for us, in fair 
summers and wet, for too little reward. The 
University Open Air Theatre at Stratford- 
upon-Avon has been luckier. At least | 
have had there three consecutive first nights 
without rain, and ‘‘ The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus,’’as played by the Cambridge 
University Marlowe Society, came to the 
riverside in Avonbank Gardens on a Bank 
Holiday evening of warm serenity 


It was a very steady performance, one 
that later in the month weare to meet indoors 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith. Nothing can 
disguise the central weakness of Marlowe's 
tragedy; but the present text does cut some 
of the silliest of the fooling 
which apparently was all that 
Faustus could think of when 
granted total power. We go 
to this mainly for its magnifi- 
cent beginning and end, and | 
was impressed by the speaking 
of the Marlowe Society’s 
anonymous actors, especially 
Faustus himself, the Chorus, 
and Mephistophilis—given, for 
once, a _ charnel-malignity: 
when he came on first it was as 
ifa fleshless skull were speaking 
beneath the Franciscan hood 


The Marlowe Society is also 
staging ‘‘Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay,’’ Robert Greene's 
romantic medley which has 
another view of the magic arts. 
I love the old play for its 
vernal freshness and for its 
heroine (some distance from 
Miss Julie), the keeper's 
daughter who finds herself 
nobly wooed: 


Peggy, the lovely flower 
of all towns, 

Suffolk's fair Helen, and 
rich England's star, 

Whose beauty tempered 
with her huswifery, 

Makes England talk of 
merry Fressingfield 


But in performance, as I recall 

from another Marlowe produc- 
tion some years ago, the magic has it, the narrative 
of Bacon's “brazen head.” (It is easier to 
link Marlowe and Greene than Chekhov and 
Strindberg.) Incidentally, one editor of “ Friar 
Bacon "’ which is also to be done at 
Hammersmith—has a charmingly exact note 
on the lines ‘Cates from Judaea, choicer 
than the lamp That firéd Rome with sparks 
of gluttony’: “The Rev. J. Mitford 
(Gent. Mag. for March 1833, p. 217) alters 
‘lamp’ to ‘balm’; which, he feels con- 
fident, restores the true reading. ‘ Balm,’ 
he says, ‘or the exudation of the 
Balsamum, was the only export of 
Judaea to Rome; and the balm was 
peculiar to Judea’.” 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 53: VENUS UNOBSERVED. 
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At first glance one might think this man was about to examine the ring round 


Saturn, or peering far out into space to discover a new planet. In fact he is 


making a few final adjustments to a highly important new rocket engine which 
will shortly be used to power the Avro Blue Steel ‘ stand-off '’ powered bomb 

a missile due to be carried by the latest R.A.F. V-bombers. Manufactured 
by Bristol Siddeley Engines Ltd., the rocket engine is known as the Stentor 


{.S. Se. 1-1, and ts now in production at the company’s Coventry factories 





NEITHER TELEVISION, TELESCOPE NOR BATHYSCAPHE, BUT A VIEW OF BRITAIN’S LATEST ROCKET ENGINE 


At the moment only brief details about this engine have been released. These 
are mostly of a somewhat technical nature such as, for example, that the 
engine is started by hydrogen peroxide being expelled from a starting tank by 
pressurised nitrogen and decomposed in a catalytic steam generator which 
supplies steam to the turbo-pumps Blue Steel, at present undergoing 
operational trials at the Woomera range, Australia, is designed to be launched 
from aircraft at some considerable distance from the target 
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4 ys IS week, I want to begin with novels, 
because I have conceived a theory 
which will certainly not flatter the 
authors whose works I have before me, 
but which seems to me to provide some 
kind of answer to a question which I have 
long asked myself: Why write tripe about 
tripe ? A new style of novel-writing has emerged 
which thinks it enough to choose a sad and shabby 
setting—a Midland suburb, for example, or a 
small Welsh town—and fling it into the reader's 
face for its own sake. The book has no plot. It 
has neither beginning, middle, nor end. It 
captures, perhaps, some of the language, some of 
the atmosphere, of these communities, but the 
author seems to think that we should be flattered 
and pleased if he pelts us with dead and stinking 
cabbages, and that there is no need for him-—as 
an author—to give us any more. There is, in all 
this kind of writing, an arrogance on the part 
of the author, and a contempt for all those of 
us whom he presumably wishes to persuade to 
read his book, which is, to say the least, depress- 
ing. ‘‘ I give you this,’’ he seems to say; ‘' You 
aren't worthy of it. It ought to make you ashamed. 
But, of course, you are totally incapable of either 
social shame or literary appreciation, Yet you 
will swell my royalties because you have nothing 
more in you than to cringe and grovel.” 

Let us see how some of this works out. There 
is Hunters AND Huntep, by Ron Berry. I 
dislike, as I have said before, panning any new 
author, and it is clear to me that Ron Berry can 
write. Well, why doesn't he? He tells us the 
story of three young Welshmen; of their pursuit 
of women in one sector of their lives, and of their 
pursuit of hares and foxes (accompanied by dogs) 
in another. It begins in a haze, and it ends in a 
haze. What Mr. Berry seems to be trying to tell 
us is this: ‘° You ‘ve never lived in a Welsh mining 
village. You won't understand what I 'm writing 
about. You would never have thought that some- 
one like me would have read James Joyce, but 
I'll parody him just to show you--so Yah!"" An 
exhausting performance, and quite unnecessary. 
Mr. Berry can, and I hope will, do much better 
than this. All he needs is to take a little trouble 
with his plot, and to forget all about stinking 
cabbages 

Then there is Hamilton Johnston's DyINnG 
Nicety. Mr. Johnston seems to have read, not 
Joyce, but Kafka. His book is a mad amalgam 
of Midland suburbia, the idiocies of social and 
industrial research and the panic of atomic- 
scientific-security. All right, again. His hero is 
a quite nice, but rather silly young man, who gets 
himself into a series of increasingly absurd involve- 
ments which ultimately threaten his own identity. 
But why do it ? The book is extremely difficult to 
read. One gets half-way through before one has 
adequately sorted out the characters—simply 
because Mr. Johnston, like Mr. Berry, does not 
think it necessary to help his readers in any way. 
They can take it or leave it. He clearly despises 
them. In time -and I have a feeling that I shall 
yet live to see that day——modern novelists will 
cease to be quite so pleased with themselves or so 
contemptuous of their readers. (There are, after 
all, those royalties to be considered.) 

For quite different reasons, [ disliked Mr. H. E 
Bates’s WHEN THE GREEN Woops LauGH. I am 
sick of the Larkins. The Rabelaisian antics —or do 
I smell an aroma of Surtees ?-of Pop and Ma and 
their roaring, shouting brood choke me with beer 
and Yorkshire pudding. Of course, this trilogy 
may we hope that with this, the third book, it has 
run its suffocating course ?—is the very antithesis 
of the angry-young-under-privileged stuft which I 
have just been criticising. Mr. Bates grossly over 
plays his hand. (Incidentally, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer's recent Budget provisions restrain 
ing “ hobby-farming make nonsense of his 
theme) But if | do not care for gall and worm 
wood, there is no reason why I should welcome, 
with glad cries, a surfeit of lush and semi-sweet 
absurdity. For one thing | am thankful. Little 
Oscar is now able to eat solid food, and we do not, 
as in Mr. Bates's last book, have to endure page 
after page of maternal suckling 

Let us take, as a complete contrast with both 
these “schools,” Miss Ursula Bloom's THE 
THtevinG Macrik. Miss Bloom is a successful, 
but not a great, novelist. She does, however, take 
the trouble to represent men and women as they 
are, to think out a relationship which shall be 
beth convincing and replete with tragic conse 
and to write her book with some con- 
sideration for form The characters consist of a 
bad mother, a foolish father, an elder sister, who 
is almost too good to be true, and a younger 
sister, who, mm her avidity for men, destroys all 
the elder’s hopes of happiness. Nothing new about 
this. vou may say ? True, but at least what has 
been sand has been worth saying 

\ much better novel, of its kind, is Geoffrey 
Hiouschold’s WarcHER IN THE SHADOWS. This ts 
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properly applied scientific intelligence. 
This theory is, to me, utterly untenable. 
But I have not space to argue here the 
fallacies of Platonism, and at least Dr. 
Wilson has given us an honest, interesting, 
and valuable account of his visit to China. 


Gaerne wen wannnnennnenens 





a thriller of revenge after the last war. The 
intended victim is an Austrian count who had 
worked for the British Secret Service and found 
himself in the peculiar position of being, while 
still an agent, a Gestapo officer at Buchenwald. 
The book is immensely exciting, and ends with a 
most unusual kind of duel. Buy it and read it. 
The only recommendation which I can give to 
Mr. Beverley Nichols’s new mystery, MURDER 
By ReguEst, is that it lives up to its very peculiar 
title. The setting is also unusual: that of a 
lettuce-and-carrot-juice ‘‘ home "’ in which alco- 
holics and others who find the strain of modern 
CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
ULY ended with a week for boys. On the 26th § 
to the 28th, J. P. Hodgkins and his fellow 
enthusiasts in Gloucester entertained the Glorney 


te 

j Cup players, and on the 29th and 30th were fought 
3 out the finals of the Sunday Times knock-out com- 
; 
j 





petition for schools in London. I attended and 
greatly enjoyed both events. 

England have dominated Mr. Glorney’s competi 
tion since its inception. In fact, the record is rather 
staggering. Once England did not compete and 
Ireland won. -Once England “ allowed ’’ Scotland to 
tie. In the remaining twelve years of the event, 
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3 England have won every time, and often by huge 
margins. They take the event seriously in Ireland, 
: Scotland and Wales, but England's massive pre- 
ponderance in population and organised chess has 
proved too all « ‘or them. 
In round one this year, England beat Ireland 5—1 
4 and Wales beat Scotland 44-14. Round two went 
4 England 44, Wales 1}; Scotland 34, Ireland 24; 
#@ Round three: England 5, Scotland 1; Ireland 34, 
4 Wales 2}. 
3 Thus England won all three matches and the 
other three teams had a little ring-o’-roses among 
3 themselves, each beating one of the others. In games 
3 aggregate England totalled 144, Wales 8}, Ireland 7 
and Scotland 6, so that Wales took second place. 
> M. A. Stevenson, of Wolverhampton Grammar 
2 School, at England's fourth board won all three of 
his games. He then went on to London to captain 
3 his team to victory in the Sunday Times competition. 
4 This attracted, in its third year, 331 schools. 
4 Entries came from as far afield as Belfast, Aberdeen 
3 and the Isle of Wight. I understand there was even 
one from the Channel Isles, subsequently cancelled 
through travelling difficulties. 

Enals in London, Wolverhampton 
quickly beat Winchester College 54-4. Huddersfield 
Grammar School and Bishop Vesey’s Grammar 
School had a rare tussle. At call of time, adjudication 
by Barden and Wade established the result as 3-3. 
Huddersfield’s wins having been scored on boards 
3 and 5, Bishop Vesey’s on 2 (by a reserve!) and 6, 
the match was still a draw on total board count. 
So the last resource was applied-—elimination of 
bottom board—and this passed Huddersfield on to 
the final. ; 

All six of their players had had to arise that 5) 
morning at about 6 a.m. and stand throughout a five- 6 
hour railway journey, then play from 2 till 6; even § 
boys may wilt a little in such circumstances. 4 

The final produced another draw! Wolver 
hampton won on age-handicap only, this very fair 
system taking into account that their players’ ages p) 
averaged well under, their opponents’ well over, &) 
seventeen. Curiously, had both teams fallen into the ®& 
same age bracket, Huddersfield would have won on © 
board-count, as they lost only on boards five and six rs 

Bishop Vesey beat Winchester 44-14 to secure 5 
third place. They had to score at least 4-2 to win § 
at all, as Winchester were easily the voungest team >» 
in the finals. &; 

The knock-out system has its weaknesses, of 
course, The finals become affairs of such tenseness 
that nerves play perhaps too great a part. Calday > 
Grange, winners the first two years, may well be the 5} 
second best chess school in the country but, having 5 
been chimmnated by Wolverhampton earlier, did not > 
come up to London at all 4 

The event, however, might be regarded as the 5 
most important innovation in British Chess since the § 
war. The participating schools must number at least § 
150,000 pupils in all, so, taking parents and near & 
relations into account, some 500,000 people must be © 
interested in the results, more or less. The Sunday © 
Times cannot have gone unrewarded for its enterprise. iS 

Incidentally, is there any other competitive event i 
j open to any s« hool of whatever grade or standing, E 
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anywhere in the country? Somebody said not ; 





life too much for them can seek expensive tranquil 
lity. But I think that Mr. Nichols is too piano a 
writer for themes of violence 

Having thus discharged my mind. of much 
“ perilous stuff about novels and novelists, | 
turn to non-fiction. We are beginning to hear 
more about Communist China than we did, and 
Dr. Wilson's One CuHineske Moon is a good, 
though not outstanding, contribution. His book 
contains far too much truism, and far too much 
advice which is based on quite insecure premises 
For instance, he writes: ‘We must grasp and 
seriously cogitate upon the idea that the Chinese 
and Russians are human beings hke ourselves and 
that the next war has a good chance of destroying 
most of humanity He also seems to believe 
that the solution ts intellectual and economic, not 
moral; in fact, he infers that morals follow 


A less didactic, but possibly less readable, 
account of what are to most of us the uncharted 
lands of South-East Asia is given in C. D. Rowley’s 
THE Lotus AND THE Dynamo. The author is an 
observer, and a good reporter, so that this book, 
too, is well worth reading by those who cannot 
afford to remain ignorant about these countries 
any longer. And that means all of us. 

The Secret Service, as Mr. Osbert Lancaster 
has lately commented in one of his admirable 
pocket cartoons in the Daily Express, has now 
sadly lost the art of remaining secret. But in spite 
of U-2s—or what a friend has recently described 
to me as “ Non-U-2s"’—everything about the 
Secret Service remains fascinating. Major Clayton 
Hutton’s OrriciaL Secret deals mostly with the 
equipment designed for escapers during the last 
war. There were, for instance, powerful telescopes 
designed as cigarette-holders; heels for flying- 
boots which contained maps, a compass, and a 
small file; magnetised boot-laces containing a 
flexible saw; playing-cards containing maps behind 
a false back; pocket-guns firing a gramophone- 
needle dart; compasses in razors, or even in 
collar-studs; bicycle-pump torches. Reading this 
book, and looking at the illustrations, it occurred 
to me that the author and his merry men deserved 
the reputation of Fabergé himself, for the objects 
which they produced were often of great beauty 
as well as sheer ingenuity. 

It was perhaps a mistake for me to pick up 
THE SECRET WorRLD, by Peter Deriabin and Frank 
Gibney, and class it with Major Hutton’s book 
purely on the linking word “ secret."’ Mr. Deriabin, 
who was deeply involved in the Soviet system of 
state security, describes himself as the character 
in Chesterton's book, ‘‘ The Man Who Knew Too 
Much."" The whole story is told here. To my 
mind, it confirms, rather than reveals, the whole 
miserable apparatus of Soviet spying and tyranny 
I was also, rightly or wrongly, confirmed in my 
impression that there is no significant difference 
between the Soviet Union of Stalin and of 
Khrushchev. Both these tyrants seek the same 
end, and their conflict on means is much more 
apparent than real. During recent weeks, 
Mr. Khrushchev has been busy confirming Mr 
Deriabin’s thesis in every particular 

Lastly, | have two naval books. The first is 
THE SEA MY STEED, the personal story of the late 
Captain Donald Sorrell, told by Sylvia and Peter 
Duncan. Captain Sorrell went to sea as an 
apprentice on a sailing-ship He lived to dock 
the Queen Mary, without tugs, so that “ you 
couldn't have put a matchbox between the ship 
and the end of the pier.” [| do not count it as 
one of his least exploits that during the war, 
when he was staff captain on the Georgic, he 
managed to obtain a regular rum ration for the 
Wrens as well as for the men of the naval draft. 
This is a book, told in the first person, by a happy 
man, happy in his profession and in his married 
life. It makes a happy change 

On March 25, 1941, the S.S. Britannia was 
sunk by a German raider, and LirEBoat NUMBER 
SEVEN began her appalling journey to the coast, 
over 1000 miles away. She was overloaded, and 
rations, including water, were at a minimum. The 
story is told by Lieut.-Commander Frank West, 
who was in command of this terrible voyage, and 
is in the form of the diary which he managed to 
keep during his and his companions’ twenty-three 
days at sea. As the author says in his preface, 
this is not ‘a pleasant or entertaining story,’’ but 
it is one of conspicuous gallantry and endurance 
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“ KATRINA °’— This 28 ft. 6 in. Glass fibre 


Cabin Cruiser is built on a standard “ Danielle’ 
class hull to the owner's requirements. 





With two diesel engines each of 30 h.p., the 


boat has a speed of 9 knots. 

In addition to building boats, we repair, overhaul 
and convert craft up to about |,000 tons. We can 
provide covered storage space for boats up to 
70 ft. in length at Northam, Southampton, and 
have similar facilities for smaller craft at our 
Hampton-on-Thames yard. 


bad JOHN 1. THORNYCROFT & CO. LIMITED, Thornycroft House, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 


Weight 25 ozs. 6 dwts. Gross assets £2,000,000 


are paying 74% per annum 
interest on deposits for the 
seventh year in succession, 
with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


The contemporary arms are those of Sir Albert 
Conyngham and his wife Margaret Leslie. 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams : WHitehall 7140 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. € 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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To South Africa 


Of course it's luxurious, but it isn’t just luxury on ELLERMAN ships. As you step inside 
yourown cabin-suite you enjoy a pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. Very soon, 
you experience a new kind of service from the ship's company, almost old-world in its 
courtesy and attentiveness. Our passengers (many of whom are experienced world- 
travellers and good judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ cuisine is equal to that 
of any five-star restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and fine service, maintaining a fine 
tradition of quiet competence...this is the ELLERMAN way to South Africa. 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of Durban 
each accommodating 100 passengers in single and double 
rooms (with removable Pullman berths for children). These 
ships afford superb passenger amenities. All rooms have 
windows or portholes and there are electric fans in 
addition to mechanical ventilation 
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Good food... good company . . . good health... good business! ‘Vime to work... Pacific Outlets ) & O- Or 


t ( 
time to prepare... time to think! ‘These are just a few of the many good reasons 


why more and more busy people travel to Australia by P & O— Orient 
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the tremendou valucotthe re tored he ilth, ome re illy hard work. 
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